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Behold the Flag of the 
clerical colors of the Church 
silently declaring the glory of 
God through its symbolism! 


(National Flags in the 
Churches serve to realize God’s 
as 
The Royal Christian 

Banner in the Churches serves to 

realize the Eternal Sovereignty of 
God and the Supremacy of the life 


national blessings as_ well 


individual. 


to come through Christ.) - 


Write for free Tenth Anniversary Folder of the finest Church Flags 
made. Note our Anniversary Special which includes one Royal set of 
Church Flags and one Church School Banner all for $55.00. Note 
Ideal set for larger Churches at $66.00. Address communications to 


CHARLES A. GEARING 


Bellwood, Illinois 


311 South 22nd Avenue 













The Lord Hod 


Onunpatent ews 


Allelina! 


This is the Flag which aims to 
depict God’s Eternal Sovereignty 
and Supremacy over all, whose 
wisdom and power rules the 
world of today. It points 
the soul of mankind up- 
ward to God. 


COMMENTS 
The people of St. Luke’s are delighted 
with the Universal Christian Flag. We 
like the perfect blending of its colors 
and its magnificent symbolism. The 
prominence given the Cross fits in won- 
derfully well with our Christ-centered 
faith. We thank you for your prompt 
service in providing it for us._-Dr. Wal- 
ther D. Spangler, English Lutheran 
Church, Park Ridge, Illinois. 
It was my pleasure to notice with care 
the symbolism of the Universal Chris 
tian Flag. It is a colorful, attractive, 
interest begetting Flag and is richer in 
what it suggests than any other Flag 


for distinctively Christian purposes that I know.—Dr. Frederick 


Erdmann Smith, Austin Baptist Church, Chicago, Illinois. 

This Flag is different. It is colorful and rich in symbolism It is 
woven with broad Scriptural concepts. It will adorn any Church and 
silently, eloquently speak of the God whom we have seen in Christ.- 
Dr. George A. Fowler, First Methodist Church, Oak Park, Illinois. 


I trust the Tenth Anniversary of the Flag will prove to world Chris 
tendom its significance and beauty, and that all Churches of all 
creed and denomination will glorify Christ’s Universal Kingdom in 
this matter by recognizing and obtaining this true, original and Royal 


Christian Banner.—Charles A. Gearing, Designer. 





THE 


UNIVERSAL 


CHRISTIAN FLAG 


fe Royal Christian Banner 


The World’s Most Beautiful Church Flag 











Classified For Sale and Exchange 





The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 





Rate for Advertisements inserted in this Department: Five cents per 
word; minimum charge, 75 cents; payable in advance. The publisher 
reserves the right to decline advertising and refund remittance. 


Address Classified Department 


Forms close 5th of month preceding 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland Ohio 








BOOKS 





“Why I Did Not Become a Premil- 
lennialist” by Walter McCarroll, D.D. 
Service Print Shop, Topeka, Kansas. 








DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 
Wanted—A minister in every locality 
to sell our duplicators, stencils, inks, 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Big discounts. 
Write for dealers’ prices. Centype 
Manufacturing Company, 145 N. Broad- 
way, Wichita, Kansas. 


Buy direct at wholesale and save up 
to fifty per cent on your stencils and 
ink. Send twenty-five cents for three 
sample stencils. Duplicators for $8.25 
and up. Portable typwriters, lettering 
guides and scopes at special discounts. 
Duplicating Supplies, 3332 W. Beach 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


HYMNALS REBOUND 


More and more churches are saving 
money by having their worn hymnals 
rebound by the Educational Bindery, 
1126 South Boulevard, Evanston, Illi- 
nois. Your sample book bound free. 











MITE BOXES 





Easily raise money for your church 
or society. Can be mailed in ordinary 
envelope. Appealing treasure chest de- 
sign. Send for tested plans and sam- 
ple. Kirlin Press, Pitman, New Jersey. 








OFFICE MACHINES 


Typewriters. Office Machines save 
up to half on Duplicators, Addressing 
Machines, Adding Machines, Letter 
Folders, Envelope Sealers. Pruitt, 15 
Pruitt Building, Chicago. 











PASTORAL HELPS 





Messages of magnitude. Strong, 


‘ 


‘stellar-role’ sermons: “Pause and 
Live,” “Old Challenge for New Day,” 
“Golgothean Night to Galilean Dawn,” 
“The Sifters,” “Why Be Born Again?” 
Also “music-blended messages.” Sym- 
phonic — narrative — dramatic. Pulpit- 
tested, loose-leaf exceptionals. Clergy- 
Aids Service, Box 578, Eagle River, 
Wisconsin. 








PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Pastorate desired by experienced 
young minister and Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary. Graduate of College, Theological 
Seminary, and University in Executive 
Management. Salary no objective. Ad- 
dress Box 19, Church Management, 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 








PUBLIC SPEAKERS! 


Let us prepare your sermons, speech- 
es, lectures, articles, essays, ete., at a 
most modest cost. Prompt, scholarly, 
individual and confidential. You get full 
and exclusive use of all material or- 
dered. Circular Free on request. Con- 
tinental Writers’ and Speakers’ Bureau, 
705 Railway Exchange Building, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 








WEDDING BOOKS, CERTIFICATES 





A large line with distinction and 
quality. Color variety. Price range. 
Original designs. Send ecard for cata- 
log and Introductory Offers. Para- 
gon Publishing Company, 238 Tahoma 
Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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Selected Short Sermons 
By Earl Riney 








Instead of waiting for opportunity 
to knock at your door, unlatch the door 
and go hunting for opportunity. 


* * *” 


There are some people so busy being 
good that they have no time to do 
good. 


* * * 


The chap who keeps as busy as a 
bee seldom gets stung. 


* * * 


The naked truth needs no covering. 
emis 
It is hard for the rich to enter 
heaven, also for the poor to stay on 
earth. 
* * * 
Experience is what you get while 
you are looking for something else. 
* * * 
Many people have a good aim in life 
who never pull the trigger. 
* * & 
Cross-grained men do not make the 
best timber in the church. 
+0 <0 
Some people are afraid to look pleas- 


ant for fear somebody will ask ’em to 
do them a favor. 


¢ #34 








Those with the most horse sense do | 


the least kicking. 
* * * 
When you divide your interests you 
multiply your problems. 


* * * 


A shady business never yields a sun- | 


ny life. 
* * * 
Even men without teeth can make 
biting remarks. 
* * * 
Religion is the best armor a man 


can wear, but it is the worst cloak.— 
John Bunyan. 


* * * 
Sin is the suicidal action of the hu- 
man will. 
* * * 
The power to do is conditioned upon 
the power to do without. 
* * * 
These are the good old days we will 
be longing for a few years from now. 
x * x 


It is possible to make both ends meet 
without being crooked. 








Dr. Daniel A. Poling says: — 


“IT IS A MUST BOOK FOR YOU” 


| WAS IN HELL 
WITH NIEMOELLER 


LEO STEIN 





An amazing true narrative of Pastor Niemoeller’s days of heroic 
sacrifice for the Christian faith, told by a former fellow-prisoner 
of whom THE PULPIT DIGEST says: “Dr. Stein, we are con- 
vinced, is the spokesman for one of the greatest figures in 20th 
Century Christianity. Niemoeller’s cause is the cause of right- 


eousness, and of religious freedom.” 


A DIGEST OF CHRISTIAN 
THINKING 


CHARLES S. MACFARLAND 


Harris Franklin Rall, Garret Biblical Insti- 
tute, says: “A wide knowledge of the litera- 
ture of religion in every field, an extended 
acquaintance with the movements of religious 
life, furnish Dr. Macfarland with an unusual 
equipment as a reviewer of current religious 
works.” $1.50 


LIFE IS WHAT YOU 
MAKE IT 


ALFRED GRANT WALTON, D.D. 
Minister and NBC Radio Preacher 


Out of his unusual experience Dr. Walton pre- 
sents a practical volume of self-help for all 
who are anxious to get ahead and achieve suc- 


cess. Ideal for group discussions in churches, 
Christian associations and _ parent-teacher 
meetings. $1.50 


WHEN YOU GO STORIES 


JOHN CURRY WALKER 


Minister, Second Congregational Church, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


A most interesting and usable volume of chil- 
dren story-sermons that are easily told and 
which catch and hold the attention of young- 
sters in a way that is hard to equal. $1.50 


PREACHING IN THE 
EARLY CHURCH 


HUGH THOMSON KERR, D. D. 
Moore Lectures, San Francisco Theological 
Seminary 


A history of the content and method of early 
preaching up to Augustine. An important 
book from the historical, homiletic, and Bib- 
lical point of view, one that should be in the 
hands of every seminarian as a textbook and 
in the hands of ministers as a reminder of what 
they are called to preach. $2.50 





$2.50 





OUT OF THE 
BLITZ 


P.G.S. HOPWOOD 
(Sheffield, Eng.) 


“A call to courage and 
faith. Beginning with 
the realm of a devas- 
tated Britain, Dr. Hop- 
wood ends with a tri- 
umphant note—not just 
for military victory but 
of Christian faith.”— 
Charles S. Macfarland, 


D.D. Tilustrated $2.00 


JAPAN 
INSIDE OUT 


SYNGMAN RHEE 


PEARL BUCK says: 
“A Korean patriot 
writes boldly from the 
Korean point of view. 
If any people in the 
Far East can_ speak 
with authority of the 
New Order which 
Japan plans it is the 
Koreans. $2.00 


|, NATHANAEL, 
KNEW JESUS 


VAN TASSEL 
SUTPHEN 


Augustana Book Re- 
view Bulletin says: “An 


inspiring and _ beauti- 
fully written life of 
Jesus. It is dramatic, 


rich in description of 
Biblical scenes, and 
holds the reader’s at- 
tention from beginning 
to end.” $2.50 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY Wi Won 
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PM CALLING YOU 


prizes a successful church, which is ministering 


| AM the minister’s best friend. To the pastor who 
to the entire community, I am a necessity. 


I will advertise your church. Every week or 
month I will call on every one in your community 
and tell them what you have done, what you are do- 
ing, and what you propose to do. I will tell them of 
the benefits that may be derived from regular 
church attendance. 


I will increase your prestige by enlarging your 
usefulness. 


I will increase the attendance at all church and 
auxiliary services by regularly inviting every man, 
woman and child to church. 


I will encourage every church auxiliary by giving 
the news and complimenting those responsible for 
the work. 


I will act as your assistant pastor, for I can do 
everything you can do and can reach many people 
you cannot reach. 


I will keep non-resident members informed and in 
touch with their home church. 


I will be of no expense to you, and you may estab- 
lish me in your church without cost. 


I will aid you and your church financially, for I 
pay for myself. If you will use me extensively I will 
make a good profit for you. 


I will make you a progressive pastor, and will do 
many more things for you, providing you use the 
plan and service of The National Religious Press. 





A PARISH PAPER 
Increases Attendance 

Makes Pastoral Calls 

Keeps Community Informed 
Visits the Sick and Infirm 
Conquers Indifference 
Encourages Church Work 
Aids Church Finances 














I AMA 
PARISH PAPER 






Tht Nedtionak 


Religious. Presr 


S23 Ottawa. Ave, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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The inherited skill of generations of 
wood carvers gives inspiration to the 
painstaking hands of American Seat- 
ing Company artist-craftsmen. 


Unforgettable Beauty 
FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Chapel—United States Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


Observe any beautiful church and you will find that great 
care has been taken in the selection of its pews, its woodwork 
and its other church furnishings. 


All over America are churches that have been made more 
beautiful with American Seating Company church furniture. 
Here you will find pews of every wanted type, architectural 
woodwork, pulpits and other furnishings that establish beauty, 
dignity and inspiration. 

The American Seating Company will help you, upon request, 
to beautify your church. If you are planning a new church, our 
experts will work with your architect and building committee. 
Meanwhile, send for a copy of “The Church Beautiful.” 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


World's leader in public seating « Manufacturers of Pews, Carved Memorials, Pulpits 
and Sanctuary Furniture « Seating Equipment for Schools and all Public Buildings 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





AN EDITORIAL ON TIRES 

The following editorial is not orig- 
inal with us. We clipped it from The 
Christian Advocate.It is worth your 
reading. 

A loyal layman, consecrated to his 
church and devoted to his nation, is 
riding down to his office each morning 
on the street car because he is not 
among those who are permitted to buy 
tires. His pastor, recently classified 
among the legitimate tire purchasers, 
is using his car for his regular pas- 
toral work and for pleasure as usual. 
Said the layman, without the slightest 
trace of rancor in his voice: “I am glad 
to see my pastor permitted to buy tires. 
I want him available when he is needed 
at sick beds, or in homes where there 
is trouble. But I know a lot of the 
people of our church who are going to 
be watching the way he uses his tires 
from this time on. He has a chance to 
preach one of his best sermons during 
the next months, but his automobile 
will be his pulpit.” 





TAXES WHICH INTEREST 
CHURCHES 

The new Federal Tax law requires 
the payment of “one cent for each ten 
cents or fractional part thereof charged 
for admission and the tax is paid to 
the organization or the church by the 
one paying the entrance fee.” Where 
entertainment is combined with a 
church dinner, if the entertainment 
ticket is separate, tax must be paid on 
that part of the charge. Each month 
a report must be made as to whether 
any tax liability exists and if so what 
amount was collected. 





OF INTEREST TO OHIO CHURCHES 
Ohio has a sales tax which ranges 
from 3% on a purchase of $1.00 to 10% 


| on a purchase of 10c. Vendors (sellers) 
| must take out licenses and purchase tax 
| stamps to be given buyers. Churches 
| which serve four meals per year are 
| considered vendors in the eyes of the 
| law and must provide themselves with 
| the stamps and make the reports re- 
| quired of business houses. 


Religious organizations are exempted 


| from paying the sales tax on the ar- 
| ticle which they may purchase in the 


state. To secure such exemption they 


_ must fill out an exemption blank and 
| file it with the vendor. This is his pro- 
| tection. 
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Busy Days for Churches 


E disagree with the churchmen who in- 
Ws that the main objective of the 

church in time of war is to discuss 
peace. Just how far we disagree we do not 
know for we are not sure how serious are the 
proponents of an all-out peace offensive. The 
churches may have a lot to do with the shap- 
ing of peace programs. Their influence will 
be felt particularly in the nations which rec- 
ognize Christianity. But if the churches neg- 
lect their spiritual and administrative pro- 
grams to give all of their energies to the dis- 
cussion of post-war peace they are guilty of 
gross negligence. 

In fact, the days of war place both an 
opportunity and responsibilty upon the church 
to be the church. Most of the areas to be men- 
tioned are not new; the program will be thor- 
ough, a reemphasis of the eternal values. 

Worship. Every minister responsible for 
the service of worship needs to place much em- 
phasis upon this part of the program. With 
the world in turmoil the hour of worship should 
offer the opportunity to the confused soul to 
find its God. The Sunday services, supple- 
mented by the necessary week-day meetings, 
should be directed to this end. Churches which 
can plan to do so should have stated periods 
when the church is open for prayer and medi- 
tation. Perhaps there will not be a rush to 
the open church. The important thing is that 
it is open. 

The Sermon. These times call for great 
preaching. Perhaps all of us are not great 
preachers but we can select great themes. A 
fair sermon on a great theme must be more 
satisfying than a lot of brilliant nonsense 
around a little theme. There can be too much 
preaching of war and too much discussion of 
post-war peace. The minister does not have a 
responsibility to interpret the battle of yester- 
day; he does have the burden of interpreting 
God in the affairs of nations and individuals. 


There should be a recovery of the old and ever- 
lasting doctrines of the church. Atonement, 
justice, judgment, prayer, necessity of sacri- 
fice, heaven, hell, immortality, these are themes 
for days such as these. Preach immortality; 
life is cheap on earth; show that it is precious 
in heaven. 

Pastoring. The burden of pastoring is 
heavy. It will grow heavier as days go by. A 
few weeks ago we felt that the end of pastor- 
ing was to help the individual face the inev- 
itable war. Now it is still more personal. As 
casualty. lists are published the pastor’s heart 
aches because he can be of so little service to 
those who mourn. 

Church Building. The government has def- 
initely discouraged the erection of new church 
buildings for the duration. It indicates that 
no priorities will be given churches, even in 
defense areas. Churches will be permitted to 
erect educational buildings where population 
changes make them necessary. There are many 
alterations and improvements which can be 
made without necessity for material priorities. 
Beautification of the church premises can be 
raade. Church gardens may be planned. 
Money can be raised for new buildings to be 
erected following the war. We have published 
several items in which churches have raised 
money for new buildings and, then, invested 
the money in defense bonds. Following the 
war the money will be used for the desired new 
church building. 

Church Finance. As most students of 
church finance prophesied there is a steady in- 
crease in church giving. This is a good time 
to raise money to pay off church debts and to 
establish funds for future building. It has 
been a long time since so much activity in this 
field has been reported. Of course, all of the 
money should not be used on the local church. 

Missionary Work. In the rising tide of 
church giving, benevolences do not seem to get 
the proper share. The pre-war isolationism 
which colored the church could not do other- 

(Turn to page 50) 
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Summer Ministry of the Church 


Will your church be open each Sunday next summer? There will 

be no holiday cessation of the ills of a troubled world. Four pas- 

tors, herewith, discuss the pros and cons of the summer work 
of the church. 


Clyde Foushee* Says That 
Churches Have a Moral Re- 
sponsibility to Keep Open 


HILE I was reading Dr. Leach’s 

invitation to join the panel dis- 

cussion on church management, 
Mary Kidwell, an attractive member of 
our choir, whose soldier-husband was 
away on maneuvers, entered my study. 
There was a look of triumph on her 
face as she said, “I have some exciting 
news. My husband has just been de- 
clared dead and will remain dead for 
the duration of the maneuvers.” 

Last June I saw that same look of 
triumph on the face of a prominent 
minister as he said, “After next Sunday 
I will be free for the summer. We are 
closing our church until the first Sun- 
day in September.” He was declaring 
his church dead for the summer months. 


Does the minister or the local board 
have the moral right to close the doors 
of a church and declare it a dead in- 
stitution for the summer months? The 
answer to that question will depend 
upon the purpose, the power, the spirit 
and the function of the church.in ques- 
tion. If a church has lost its vision, 
its zeal and power; if it is existing for 
the convenience of a membership which 
can see its doors closed without feeling 
a moral responsibility to keep them 
open, then it might well be closed for 
the summer months. Such a church 
might be closed permanently without 
serious harm to the kingdom of God. 


But if a church is seriously reflecting 
the spirit of God, if it is vital to its 
membership and essential to the com- 
munity in which it is located, if it de- 
serves the support of Christian people 
who believe that the Sabbath day should 
be a holy day instead of a holiday, then 
it certainly has a moral responsibility 
to keep its doors open for those who 
want to worship God. 

Since I was asked to join this panel 
discussion I have contacted a number 
of ministers whose churches are closed 
for the summer months and asked this 
question: “Why do you close your 
church for the summer months?” Some 
of the answers were, (1) “Our people 
want a vacation.” (2) “We have done 


*Minister, James Lees Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Louisville, Kentucky. 


it for years and our people like it.” (3) 
“It is my vacation season.” (4) “When 
the preacher takes a vacation the mem- 
bers won’t attend.” (5) “The small at- 
tendance does not justify the cost of a 
supply minister.” In no case did any- 
one say that a “closed shop” helped to 
promote the spirit of Christ, or made 
people more passionately evangelistic, 
or more earnest and active in their ef- 
forts to increase the number of Chris- 
tians, and build up the membership of 
the church. 

We preachers are funny people. We 
can preach eloquently about “the old 
rugged cross on which the Prince of 
Glory died,” and can plead passionately 
for people to surrender themselves un- 
reservedly at the altar of God and then 
we can quietly close the doors of our 
church and declare it dead for the sum- 
mer months. Such a ministry is not 
very convincing. 

We lay claim to the authority of one 
called of God to preach a message of 
redemption to a lost world. We plead 
for the church and declare that it is 
a divine institution against which the 
gates of hell cannot prevail. We con- 
vince people (if we can) that the church 
is the storehouse of the tithe, and that 
it deserves our continuous support. 
Then in the face of such professed con- 
victions some of us can declare our 
churches dead while we luxuriate in 
ease. 

I would not rob the minister of his 
vacation, or deprive him of the ad- 
vantages of attending the summer con- 
ferences prepared for his benefit. But 
usually a month is long enough for a 
minister to be away from his church. 
Many things happen during a minis- 
ter’s vacation. Faithful members die 
whose loved ones yearn for the com- 
forting presence of their minister. 
Many problems arise which require the 
presence of the minister. If there is 
an undercurrent of discontent among 
the members it is apt to flare up while 
the minister is away. There is usually 
a small group in every church who want 
to run things (the lawn mower does 
not give them a sufficient feeling of 
importance) so when the minister is 
away they get busy. 

The’ disadvantages of a prolonged 
vacation usually out-weigh the ad- 
vantages. While the minister is away 


building himself up, his closed church 
is running itself down by acknow)l- 
edging that it has no message for its 
people. 

If there ever was a time when 
churches should be kept open fifty-two 
Sundays in the year it is now. There 
is no vacation on the battle front or 
among the powers of evil. The powers 
of war and death and hell march on. 
The church should be kept open this 
summer so that it can give hope, cour- 
age and comfort to those whose loved 
ones are dying that the spirit of the 
church might live. 

The church which does not have a 
vital summer ministry may be familiar 
with all forms of worship and methods 
of organization, but it is certainly be- 
reft of the thing Christ regarded as 
essential: “Herein is my Father glori- 
fied, that ye bear much fruit; so that ye 
shall be my disciples.” 

Ministers should plan their summer 
programs early so that there will be 
no churches declared dead, and no 
blackout of the gospel message while 
we are on our vacations. 





Change Program to Meet 
Summer Conditions Says 
Maurice D. Kidwell* 


HE church has a moral respon- 

sibility to keep open during the 

summer and provide opportunities 
for worship, study, fellowship and serv- 
ice. No other time of the year is bet- 
ter for church activities than the sum- 
mer season. The people are free to 
move about, the weather is more com- 
fortable and conditions are conducive 
to a variety of activities. Churches that 
are closed for a month or two each sum- 
mer explain that the minister needs a 
long vacation and that all the people 
are vacationing at the same time. As 
a matter of fact, in the average church 
fewer than twenty-five per cent of the 
members of the congregation are va- 
cationing at any one time, which means 
that the remaining seventy-five per 
cent are at home and need the ministry 
of the church just as much as they 
do during the fall or the Lenten season. 
It is just as important to encourage 
church and Sunday school attendance 
in the summer as it is at any other 
season of the year. The church pro- 
gram should be revised to meet the 
changed conditions of the summer sea- 
son. What may be done depends upon 
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the community in which the church is 
located. There is no rule that will apply 
to all churches or communities. In 
some places it is advisable to change 
the schedule of services during the sum- 
mer—move the morning services to an 
earlier hour or add an early worship 
service, and have the evening services 
at a later hour. If the church has a 
large lawn or there is a park near-by 
the evening services may be held out- 
of-doors. 

The vacation church school provides 
an opportunity for the Christian edu- 
cation of the boys and girls of the 
church, and provides worthwhile ac- 
tivity for them and their adult leaders. 
This is not a substitute for the Sunday 
program in the church school, but a 
four-week vacation school will give the 
child as many hours of religious educa- 
tion as he would get in the Sunday 
church school in a year of regular at- 
tendance. 

We carry a number of activities in 
the summer that cannot be used at any 
other time. One of the innovations 
which has met with popular approval 
has been the serving of breakfast to 
groups in one of the city parks on Sun- 
day morning. One group each week— 
the Intermediates and their adult lead- 
ers one week, the Seniors at another 
time, ete. The plan is to meet at the 
church at 6:30 in the morning, and go 
to the park for the breakfast which 
the committee has prepared. Breakfast 
over, a period of fellowship, a few 
songs for the worship service, and 
everyone goes home to dress for church, 
and all return to the church in time 
for the morning services. We get bet- 
ter acquainted, it gives the day a good 
start, and these groups have all at- 
tended the morning services one hun- 
dred per cent thus far. 

The parish-wide picnic is another 
feature of our summer program that 
appeals to the young and old alike. 
While it is a week-day activity it does 
have a desirable effect on the attend- 
ance at our Sunday services through- 
out the entire summer. 

Then there are the hikes, the oui- 
ings, the camping trips, the picnics, 
the ball games, the horseshoe pitching 
contests, and the swimming parties 
that are on our summer schedule of 
activities. While it may be charged 
that these are not religious activities, 
yet they help to solve one of the most 
serious problems of a city parish, name- 
ly, getting the people acquainted with 
one another and developing a sense of 
“belonging” to the church group. 

We also use the summer as the time 
for planning the details of our church 
program of activities for the fall and 
winter months. Promotion in the church 


school and the Christian Endeavor so- 
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cieties takes place the last Sunday in 
June rather than in the fall. Our adult 
leaders assume their work the first of 
July which enables them to get their 
bearings, study the work they are to 
do, and plan for the future. The plan- 
ning is done by age groups (children, 
intermediate, etc.) under the direction 
of the age group director. Scores of 
people have a part in it. These plans 
are reviewed by the Board of Christian 
Education. Such modifications are made 
by this board as may be necessary for 
the good of the church program. 

Twenty of our young people attend 
denominational summer camps. each 
year where they pursue Standard Lead- 
ership Training courses. In the late 
summer we hold a Youth Retreat where 
the proposed program for the depart- 
ment is presented, discussed, and the 
relation of each class or other organi- 
zation to the total church program is 
determined. This Retreat is held over 
a week-end at a camp. An Adult Re- 
treat is held for the same purpose under 
similar conditions. 

We put just as much effort and plan- 
ning into our summer Sunday services 
as we do at any other time. Five Chris- 





tian Endeavor societies meet each Sun- 
day evening all summer. These meet- 
ings are followed by the evening wor- 
ship. The mid-week service is con- 
tinued throughout the year. We are a 
downtown church in an industrial city 
of a quarter of a million people. We 
are surrounded by many lakes, summer 
resorts and Sunday commercial amuse- 
ments. Some churches in our neighbor- 
hood close for a time each summer, but 
our attendances the past two years 
have dropped less than twenty-five per 
cent during the summer months. 





Prepare Both Building and 
Program Says J. Richmond 
Morgan* 


ERTAIN historic branches of the 
church offer their followers the 
miracle of the mass in unbroken 
succession. Year in and year out, in 
peace and war, in sickness and health, 
in poverty and prosperity, in the Arctic 
and the Tropics, always and everywhere 
it ministers without fail. That gives a 
sense of coherence, continuity and 
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enduring worth which has won and held 
the admiration and respect of mankind. 

Every church has something to of- 
fer which is not subject to the acci- 
dents of time, circumstance, condition 
or climate. God has not yet declared 
that the “whosoever will, let him take 
of the water of life” has been perma- 
nently repealed or even withdrawn for 
the summer. 


The cantankerous deacon who cen- 
sured his pastor by saying, “The devil 
never takes a vacation,” seemed per- 
fectly satisfied with the reply, “That’s 
why he is the devil.” 

He is a foolish minister indeed who 
does not take a regular vacation. But 
why close the church? Churches can 
and do get along for short periods with- 
out ministers. In a pastorate of sixteen 
years we tried everything, from closing 
the church for two months, to setting 
the service at an early morning hour. 
Over the years we found that nothing 
worked so well as maintaining our serv- 
ice as usual, right down the year with- 
out any break. We found that the 
people came; perhaps not in the usual 
numbers, but enough to make us feel 
that it was very much worth while. Not 
only did people come, but they were 
generous in their expressions that their 
church was open for business as usual. 
It is our observation that the discom- 
forts and inconveniences of summer are 
never as grievous as those of winter, 
which is our busy season. 

Some of us feel that our free churches 
have been fearfully weakened by allow- 
ing themselves to be softened up by the 
moods, whims and fancies of our age. 
This inclination to shut shop for the 
summer is a direct contradiction to the 
appeal for the subordination of self 
and the will to sacrifice which are basic 
to our faith. 

Of course we should make our 
churches as comfortable as possible. If 
we heat them during the winter, why 
not cool them during the summer? And 
careful attention to detail, asking the 
advice of men who understand the prin- 
ciples of ventilation, much can be done 
to keep buildings cool during the hot 
season. 

It has been our custom to ask busi- 
ness houses to loan us their fans over 
the Sunday. These modern fans are 
not only powerful, they are practically 
noiseless. They help greatly. Many 
times the writer has conducted his 
service in the large, cool room imme- 
diately under the regular sanctuary. 
Not only did it make for comfort, it 
made for informality, intimacy, cor- 
diality. People liked it. Why shouldn’t 
they? Our forebears worshiped in 
crypts and underground chapels. 

Last summer, which was our first in 
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this pastorate, we proceeded on the 
simplest lines. 

The minister conducted the service 
on the first Sunday of the vacation pe- 
riod, then left in the early afternoon. 
The following Sunday was taken by a 
carefully selected group of laymen who 
the minister had primed to say some 
things that laymen ought to say to 
laymen. 

The next Sunday one of the deacons 
presided while a group of young peo- 
ple reported their findings on the camp 
they had recently attended. Then the 
superintendent of the churches of this 
area spent a Sunday with our people, 
which was good for him and the people. 
One of the ministers of the area, who 
returned earlier than the rest of us 
took another Sunday. 

It was as easy as that. From what 
I can gather the people not only ap- 
preciated the privileges of an open 
church, they rather liked the variety 
and simplicity of the summer service. 


An 8:30 Service Helped This 
Church Says Harry M. 
Savacool* 





HE summer slump in the churches 
has become more and more serious 
each year for the past five years. 
Some years ago only those who moved 
to distant summer homes were missing 
from services. Then the widespread use 
of the automobile due to the increased 
miles of good roads made possible long 
trips in one day. This, with the five- 
day week, added to the summer slump 
and stretched it out to include May 
and June and September and October. 
Many churches met this condition by 
surrender, cutting down their schedule 
of services and filling the pulpit with 
second-rate supplies. Even the people 
who were not out-of-town soon caught 
the idea that the church did not really 
expect its members to attend regularly 
in summer. Last spring several pas- 
tors objected to a united program for 
the middle of May on the grounds that 
they were already in the summer slump. 
The writer believes this is a serious 
matter that should be corrected for two 
reasons: First, people need worship 
just as much in summer as at any other 
time and they suffer spiritually when 
they do not have it. Second, more and 
more people each year build up a habit 
of non-attendance during the summer 
and fail to come back in the fall. 
The Trucksville Church is in a purely 
residential suburb six miles from a city 
of 125,000 population. It is on a mag- 
nificent four-lane highway only nine 
miles from a large lake resort. Five 
years ago our Sunday morning attend- 
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ance fell from two hundred in winter 
to one hundred in summer. Rather than 
surrender to this situation we decided 
to try to meet it. Two years of in- 
tensive “Summer Loyalty Drives” 
helped somewhat but did not meet the 
problem. Then it occurred to the pastor 
that ten years before on a country cir- 
cuit he had a wonderful attendance in 
summer at a church which was com- 
pelled by schedule complications to have 
a very early service. Perhaps here was 
a solution! Have an early service at 
8:30 a. m. and challenge the people to 
worship God “first” on the Sabbath be- 
fore they departed on their Sunday 
trips. In order to accommodate those 
who did not care for the early service 
it was decided to have a duplicate serv- 
ice at 10:30 a. m. The services are 
exactly alike except for the anthem 
which must differ on account of the 
change in choirs. This schedule was 
used during July and August. 

We have now had two years of this. 
The first year it was only moderately 
successful. It was a new idea and hard 
to get over. Ridiculous as it may seem 
the similarity to the hours of the local 
Roman Catholic Church caused some 
criticism. The past summer it really 
came into its own. Briefly, the results 
were that this church had more people 
in its morning services during July and 
August than it did during the previous 
January and February, usually con- 
sidered high points in the church pro- 
gram. The official board was so pleased 
that it decided next year to carry on 
the plan during three months, begin- 
ning the Sunday after Labor Day. 

Of course this did not just happen 
as a result of having two services on 
Sunday morning. It was backed up by 
a real promotion campaign. The pastor 
talked it up everywhere. It was featur- 
ed in the parish paper. Special liter- 
ature was distributed. The unit lead- 
ers and visitation workers promoted it. 
The pastor stayed on the job (taking 
his vacation between Sundays) and 
preached twice every Sunday. The 
choirs were especially loyal. We be- 
lieve that such promotion work will be 
needed every year. We have to remem- 
ber that we are combating a nation- 
wide movement away from the Church 
in summer. 

Very important to lay the founda- 
tion for a drive against the summer 
slump, no matter what form the drive 
may take, is renewed emphasis upon 
the necessity of regular participation 
in public worship and training in the 
technique of worship. As long as our 
people look upon the Sunday worship 
service as a religious mass meeting 
where they hear a sermon which may 
or may not be helpful and interesting 


(Turn to page 16) 
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The Decline of American Preaching 


by Robert H. Mercer* 


Here is an analysis of American preaching very much worth 

your while. Treating the subject historically the periods of great 

preaching are contrasted with the dark periods when “clerical- 

ism” controlled the church. Are we at the dawning of a new day 
of preaching? 


ERE is a famous and oft-repeated 
story of a clergyman who, when 
called upon to preach before Queen 

Victoria, is reported to have sought the 
counsel of her prime minister, Lord 
Beaconsfield. “If you preach for half 
an hour,” said the great and ec- 
centric man, “Her Majesty will be 
bored. If for a quarter of an hour Her 
Majesty will be pleased. If for ten min- 
utes, Her Majesty will be delighted.” 

“But what can I say in ten minutes?” 
asked the astonished divine. “That will 
be a matter of complete indifference to 
Her Majesty.” 

The American pulpit is in ruins, and 
no one factor is more responsible for 
that condition of affairs than the spirit 
of indifference so characteristic of the 
American mind today, and this tragic 
decline can only be seen as we recall 
the heights to which great preaching 
had ascended in Europe and America 
during the last few centuries. Passing 
over the altitudes and glow of St. 
Chrysostom and St. Augustine, and the 
prolonged era of spiritual depression 
which followed, during which the theis- 
tic realities of religion that were in 
nature experimental were displaced by 
a deistic interpretation of life that was 
similar to a modern humanistic type, 
which has recurrently stupified theology 
and interpretation. This phase and re- 
lapse witnessed a world lying in chaos 
choked with the debris of former 
splendors outthrown from decadent em- 
pires and civilizations, and the birth 
agonies of mediaevalism. 

Then following hard, came the Greg- 
ories and the Leos with their challeng- 
ing missionary appeals, making the 
heralds of the cross, dispatched to every 
land: Saints Patrick, Columba, Augus- 
tine, Wilfrid, Gallus and Boniface. 


Prophecy had been supplanted by 
clericalism, it is true but for the next 
eight hundred years the liturgies and 
canon law that had been compiled stood 
out in defense of Christendom, a bul- 
wark and an ultimate court of appeal. 

Then after a long wait of con- 
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valescence preaching moved out of its 
eclipse; it had been reduced to a mere 
shadow of its former self, febrile, and 
timorous—mere tissue of puerility. 
Then burst upon the world, the minis- 
try of Bernard of Clairvaux, of Jacques 
de Vitry and the Hugo’s. The tocsin of 
the Reformation was sounded by a rela- 
tively unknown recluse, Canon Marsig- 
lio de Mainardino whose Defensor Pacis 
written in his cell was a representative 
anticipation of much that we call mod- 
ern in spirit and form today. Wiclif, 
Luther, Savonarola—these reformers 
helped to restore preaching to its apos- 
tolic prerogatives and power. The na- 
tive common sense of the average man 
stands revealed in the disuse of elab- 
orate rites, gorgeous robes, ceaseless 
chantings and ceremonials that had held 
such a place in the religious offerings 
of a former age, but now had become 
as distasteful to the reformers, and 
those who shared their enthusiasms, as 
were the ancient abstractions of the 
later scholastics. If there developed a 
semblance of schism from the emphasis 
Luther placed upon experimentalism in 
religion, it but served to compel the 
Roman hierarchy to give less attention 
to non-essentials, paintings, relics, etc. 
and more attention to the erection of 
a more efficient pulpit. 


The priest per se had proved himself 
unequal to the emergency; it was the 
prophet that unfettered the ministry 
and gave it wings instead. Both parties 
vie with one another to pay tribute to 
preaching, such preaching as was given 
to the world by John Wild, Thomas of 
Villanova, Borromeo, among the Roman 
Catholics, and Luther, Calvin, Bulling- 
er, Cranmer, Jewel, Knox and Wishart. 


Not ignoring the great German pul- 
piteers, but leaving them with the mere 
mention of names, like Philipp Jakob 
Spener, August Hermann Francke, we 
listen to the soul-arresting eloquence of 
Fenelon and Pascal, the latter the 
thinker-philosopher more than _ the 
preacher. Saurin is here with an elo- 
quence in the Huguenot pulpit which 
rivaled that of Pascal as a thinker, and 
Bossuet too attaining those flights of 











oratory which made him the supreme 
apologist of the Catholic pulpit. The 
cultured Bourdaloue and Massillon with 
their polite felicities, torrentially and 
captivatingly eloquent on state occa- 
sions failed to confute the acute scept- 
ism of the age, probably because ma- 
terial authority was the weapon wield- 
ed by the Gallican Church as a sub- 
stitute for rational discussion and the 
application of ethics to real life. France 
however, had her galaxy of glorious 
pulpiteers. The French preachers were 
always noted for their fervid persua- 
siveness, oratorical flights, and bril- 
liance of diction, but this does not in- 
clude all the facts for no greater, more 
penetrating and powerful thinkers has 
Christian history ever recorded than 
the two Frenchmen, Calvin and Pascal. 
Lacordaire marks the high water mark 
in Roman Catholic areas, and in the 
Notre Dame in Paris he demonstrated 
his power to move the multitudes. 

Pere Hyacinthe, Didon and Dupan- 
loup form a brilliant galaxy of stars 
and for one of them at least, the native 
gift of eloquence was rewarded with 
the penalty of excommunication. The 
Protestant ranks were not left without 
a witness either, for names like Vinet, 
and Adolphe Monod will always be re- 
membered because of his deep spiritu- 
ality and scholarship, the other because 
of the appeal of his character and 
genuine sincere piety. 

The American Heritage 

The American church sprung into ac- 
tion when the prominence of its out- 
standing divines swept away all the 
barriers of sectarianism and narrow- 
ness revealing to us the sheer sweep of 
the grandeur of men like Channing, 
the Beechers, Bushnell, Finney, Simpson 
and Phillips Brooks. These do not ex- 
haust the list by any means, but are 
classic examples of the best product of 
the American pulpit. 

Phillips Brooks excelled in the cathol- 
icity of his humanity, which belonged 
to him by right of birth for he was 
nearly the perfect fruitage of nine gen- 
erations of cultured Puritan stock. Bap- 
tised a Unitarian he was doubtless in- 
fluenced by the intellectual freedom 
and ethical conviction of Unitarianism. 
Trained in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of which he afterwards became 
a bishop, even its broadest section was 
almost too constricted for his spiritual 
dimensions. 

His Boston ministry was made mem- 
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orable by “his embodiment of the high- 
est humanity in the heart of God.” This 
was the man who could ring the door- 
bells playing with the children of the 
city’s streets, and have a grateful city 
raise a monument to his memory, with 
the Galilean hovering over him in ever- 
lasting presence and blessing. 

If it can be said that Phillips Brooks 
represents the highest and best in the 
Episcopal Church in America, we place 
beside him as representing the great- 
ness of Methodism, her seraphie son 
Bishop Matthew Simpson. Not trained 
in the arts of scholarship as was John 
McClintock, nor as subtle in his think- 
ing as the mystic Bishop Marvin, but 
however analyzed, the great American 
churchman had no superior. Matthew 
Simpson was born at Cadiz, Ohio, June 
21, 1811. His father was James Simp- 
son of Scotch-Irish ancestry who came 
to this country in 1793. His mother 
was Sarah Tingley of English and 
French descent. 

From the Scotch who think mostly 
from introspection he derived his depth 
and penetration; from the Irish his 
intuitive perception and inimitable wit, 
from the French his sagacity and fluen- 
cy, and from the English his exceeding- 
ly practical tendencies for which he 
was ever noted. He was therefore 
blessed by nature, and allied by birth 
with Charmers, St. Patrick, Massillon 
and Burke. 

During the strenuous days of the 
Civil War Simpson was a close and in- 
valuable adviser and friend of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. The Bishop was con- 
vinced that slavery as an institution 
should be destroyed. President Lincoln 
therefore said to him on one occasion: 
“Bishop, I have always stood against 
the extension of slavery into new ter- 
ritory but I have maintained that the 
Constitution protects the institution 
where it now exists. Any interference 
with the right of property in slaves 
would be unconstitutional.” 

Bishop Simpson’s answer to that is 
a memorable utterance: 

“Mr. President, we are doing many 
things now that in peace times would 
be unconstitutional . .. When the Con- 
stitution is imperilled and a rebellion 
is on the first right the Constitution 
has is self-preservation. There is only 
one question; shall the Constitution sur- 
vive or perish? Whatever saves the 
Constitution now is constitutional, and 
whatever destroys it, is unconstitution- 
al; and if granting freedom to the 
slaves would help to preserve the Con- 
stitution, I care not whether the act 
goes over the Constitution, or under the 
Constitution, or around the Constitu- 
tion, or through the Constitution, if it 
will save the Constitution, it is con- 
stitutional.” 
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This was the man who when the 
greatest temperance advocate Amer- 
ica ever had, John B. Gough left a 
great New York audience waiting for 
his address while he wallowed in a 
drunken frenzy in the gutter, found 
him, took him to his hotel, prayed him 
again into a miracle of grace, an- 
nounced another meeting, and never 
was there such a meeting, and Gough 
never failed again until he dropped 
dead on the platform uttering the 
words, “Young man keep your record 
clean.” Where in America can you 
find men like them today? The three 
generations of the Storrs, the incom- 
parable Beechers, the seraphic Simp- 
son and Boston’s great prophet of 
Trinity Church, the immortal Phillips 
Brooks. Compared with these can it 
not be truthfully said that the Ameri- 
can pulpit is in ruins? 

What Has Caused the Decline? 

Now what is the cause of this de- 
cline in the power and influence of the 
American pulpit? Is it the education- 
al system of our republic that is re- 
sponsible for this sorry state of af- 
fairs? Or is it a fact that as a Chris- 
tian country as a whole we have lost 
the radiance of the Christian faith, 
and our mundane minds are never cor- 
ridor-lit with the effulgence that filled 
to overflowing the lives of the peerless 
men whose names we have passed in 
review. 

The British pulpit has outstripped 
us definitely, and largely has maintained 
its status quo, through conditions that 
do not obtain here in America. 

1. The preacher in England, because 
of his assured social standing, does not 
have to strain after effect as he does in 
the United States in order to gain a 
hearing. The British mind is so con- 
stituted that the preacher may take 
his time to lay the ground work of 
his sermon, for the congregation will 
be patient while the man in the pulpit 
takes his text to pieces and builds the 
scaffolding necessary for an expository 
effort. Then too, the educational sys- 
tem provides the preacher the possi- 
bility of adorning his sermons with 
classical allusions, and being under- 
stood, and when the preacher treats 
of international disputes he deals with 
an audience which not only is familiar 
with the problem in hand, but realizes 
that not alone his bread and butter but 
his existence itself may depend on 
some principle with which the preacher 
deals. I am not trying to contrast 
the ability of American and British 
preachers so much as to show that the 
cultural, political and mental back- 
ground of Great Britain is more con- 
ducive to great preaching than is the 
American. That is why Dr. Hough 


has likened the sermons of a Jewett to 
the delicate needlework of a cathedral 
altar cloth, and why England has given 
to the world, the expositions of Mc- 
laren, the treasure-trove of F. B, 
Meyer, the exhalted utterances of John 
Kelman, and the marshals-general of 
the homiletic world—Watkinson, Hut- 
ton, Sidney Berry, Rattenbury, John 
Clifford, Dean Inge and Campbell Mor- 
gan. 

And it may be said with some degree 
of justification that there has been a 
flagrant disregard of the treasures of 
personality in the matter of the place- 
ment of men. Ecclesiastical regi- 
mentation has destroyed the runway 
for real genius, while others provi- 
sioned only with incompetence have 
been placed upon a pedestal for pur- 
poses of ecclesiastical adornment. 
Figure that out for yourself. 

It is not a question of birth but of 
scintillating and triumphant personal- 
ity that marks the true patrician in 
the pulpit of our ministry. Nor must 
we allow this patrician heritage to be- 
come attenuated or atrophied by the 
disintegrations of our age. The people 
must give back the pulpit its old re- 
spect and something of its old leisure. 
And yet the greatest disintegrating 
force which rests upon our congrega- 
tions today is the unwillingness to lis- 
ten to real double-barreled sermons 
and to look truth in the face. The de- 
mand for these modern conversational 
sermonic candies, something that will 
please everybody, is a disgrace. No 
patrician of the pulpit will keep his 
sword imprisoned in the sheath while 
civilization is in the stocks, and the 
kingdom which Christ sought to es- 
tablish is being despoiled by the 
gladiators of pleasure in our age. 
Moreover there will be no cherished 
fondness for that smirking pulpit vul- 
garity that has so often insinuated it- 
self into the sacred precincts of the 
sanctuary. Men weary of religion ac- 
companied by jazz gospel songs and 
troubadour preachments. No hyster- 
ics, no buffoonery. 

We have been so occupied with run- 
ning here and there, that instead of 
an oratory for prayer, you have the 
church turned into a rag-picker’s para- 
dise and the minister’s study, instead 
of being a vast whispering gallery of 
the ‘Spirit, has dribbled down _ into 
becoming a sort of clearing house for 
rummage sales, and what not. 

The man whose mind and heart God 
has touched will have a gospel full of 
immediateness, full of the eternities, 
which he will proclaim with power, 
with dignity, and with reverence befit- 
ting the patrician that he is, an am- 
bassador from so high a court. 
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A Bible Garden for Your Church 


by Eleanor H. King” 


The year of 1942 will see many more churches added to the few 
which have already found the delight of a church garden. What 
is more appropriate than that a place be found for some of the 


Bible plants mentioned here. 


The garden, then, is not alone a 


place of beauty but becomes an aid in religious education and 
Christian culture. 


TIME to plant and a time to 

pluck up that which is planted; 

a time to every purpose under 
heaven, says the scriptures. And so, a 
time has come to speak of special 
plans for a Bible garden, of special 
ways in which Bible flowers and fruits 
can be used, and of suggestions for 
study projects based on an interest in 
Bible plants. For the making of Bible 
gardens, either at home or in the church 
yard, is an undertaking upon which old 
and young can cooperate. All can en- 
joy the garden together, for it will be 
a delightful spot during summer where 
entertainments, weddings, and evening 
services can be held. The church gar- 
den is one more way of bringing the 
church into the daily lives of its people, 
for the garden can be used every day 
in the week, not only when the con- 
gregation gathers there in the name of 
the Lord, but by those who seek, in 
moments of solitude, a place to rest and 
meditate. 


The Bible garden will be one of liv- 
ing walls of green, enclosing the lawn 
and its flower borders, and perhaps a 
pool or fountain; creating a scene of 
beauty in which one may find peace 
and rebirth of spirit, a place where a 
man and his neighbor can gather, liter- 
ally, under his own vine and fig tree 
and be unafraid. From the Bible gar- 
dens you may pluck flowers and foliage 
to be used indoors in arrangements that 
will revive cherished Bible associations; 
and when carried to the sick these flow- 
ers of faith will offer their silent prayer 
of hope and cheer. 


In planning the garden for home or 
church, the Cedar of Lebanon, which 
thrives in such opposite climates as 
California and Massachusetts, will be 
first choice among the trees. Planted 
in the Bible garden, this cedar will dis- 
play the same magnificence and grand- 
eur which so impressed the Bible poets 
and prophets. To study next Sunday’s 


*This article is taken from Miss King’s book, 
Bible Plants for American Gardens.” The pub- 
lisher is The Macmillan Company. The material 
5’ used by special permission. 


Bible lesson in the shade of this noble 
tree, to gather beneath its protecting 
branches for a summer sermon at the 
church, will be to experience that re- 
newed confidence and security which al- 
ways come when we are able to estab- 
lish new means of contact with the 
Bible. 

If your property is not large enough 
to accommodate the spreading, horizon- 
tal branches of the cedar, there are 
many other Bible trees from which you 
may choose. The white poplar which 
grows to a height of ninety feet; the 
Oriental plane which grows to a height 
of eighty feet, or in the hybrid form, 
to one hundred feet; the crack or brittle 
willow, which attains a height from 
fifty to sixty feet; the trembling aspen 
of similar height and the Persian wal- 
nut which grows to seventy feet— 
all are perfectly at home in this coun- 
try, and are easily obtainable and easily 
grown. In the South and West, you 
have a larger choice of trees for there 
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Abandoned Basement Becomes a Garden of Prayer 
(For Story See Next Page) 





you can also grow the luxuriant carob, 
the holm oak, the pistacia, the terebinth, 
the Italian cypress and the date palm. 
On smaller properties, a fruit tree such 
as the apricot, which in some varieties 
grows into a sizable tree, may become 
the principle tree of a Bible garden. 
The apricot grows in the East and 
West. 


For the hedge, the shrubbery border 
or the screen that encloses the property 
as a whole, or which may enclose spe- 
cial areas within it, there is a choice 
of excellent material. The box, oleaster, 
savin and common juniper; figs, quinces, 
small varieties of apricot and almond; 
and the fast-growing luxuriant-leaved, 
annual castor bean, offer a choice from 
which to make a beautiful and satisfac- 
tory planting in the Northeastern 
States. Figs, apricots and almonds are 
hardy in the Northeast if planted in 
protected positions. Going south, other 
plants may be added to the shrubbery 
border or hedge; the pomegranate, har- 
dy as far north as Washington, D. C., 
the profusely blooming oleander, the 
fragrant flowered myrtle, the aromatic 
sweet bay, and in the Southwest the 
olive and palm can become important 
as tree or shrub. 


The grapevine will be an important 
part of the plan of every Bible garden, 
although, as has been pointed out be- 
fore, gardeners in the East may have 
to compromise and cover the arbor or 
trellis with a native or hybrid grape 
rather than with the true Bible species. 
The vine may grow on a pergola ex- 
tending from the house over the terrace, 
and the lawn adjoining the terrace may 
be enclosed with Bible shrubs, and the 
flower border placed between lawn and 
shrubbery walls. 


In another location, the entrance to 
the Bible garden may be through a 
vine-covered arch in the arbor. This 
entrance will lead directly to an en- 
closure formed by the arbor on one side 
and hedges, shrubs or walls on the other 
sides. The flower garden may be in the 
form of borders surrounding a rec- 
tangle of grass or brick. A large shrub 
or small shade tree, planted in the 
boundary of this enclosure, will pro- 
vide shade for chairs in which to lounge 
and rest. The planting of the borders 
should follow the usual plan of tall 
plants at the rear, low-growing plants 
in front. Small fruit trees, in tubs, may 
be sunk in the ground toward the back 
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Garden of Prayer 
dy Perry Prescott Reigelman 


EAUTY may first be seen with 

the spiritual eye. That was the 

way with W. H. Lyman, pastor of 
the Court Street Christian Church, at 
Seventeenth and Court Streets, Salem, 
Oregon, when he transformed, first in 
his mind, and then with labor of hands, 
the old abandoned church basement 
that for over fifteen years had been 
an eye sore into a charming garden 
of prayer. 


That was three years ago. Then 
this basement with its bare concrete 
walls and staring windows was over- 
run with weeds and brambles. It was 
a receptacle for refuse, tin cans, bot- 
tles and what not that passersby will 
throw away. But Pastor Lyman 
thought it could be made into some- 
thing better. With his labor, and that 
of his wife and others, the hole was 
cleaned up, trellises were built, vines 
and roses planted, chrysanthemums, 
gladioli, spring flowers and autumnal 
bloomers were set out. And the beau- 
ty, seen first with the spiritual eye, 
became visible to the physical eye. 


Even in winter, when frost has 
painted the green with yellow and red, 
and many of the shrubs are bare of 
leaves, this one-time eye sore is at- 
tractive. It offers a retreat where one 
can go to read the Bible, pause a mo- 
ment in contemplation, and obtain in- 
spiration from the loveliness of flow- 


ers and lawn. It is most frequented 
in spring and summer. It is an ideal 
setting for summer weddings. 

This was a successful solution of 
a perplexing problem of church man- 
agement, for the eye sore was not 
reflecting credit on the community 
spirit of the church organization. For 
fifteen years the empty, unused, dis- 
reputable-looking basement was a dis- 
grace to the church and the com- 
munity. But no one seemed to have 
any idea how to correct it. 

When Mr. Lyman arrived to take 
charge and he saw the condition of 
this highly-desirable corner in an ex- 
clusive section of the capital city of 
the state of Oregon, he thought some- 
thing ought to be done about it. Then 
came the suggestion to make this place 
of weeds into a garden of prayer. It 
was not a difficult problem then to get 
help to make the idea a reality. 

Now, today, after three years, this 
corner is a beauty spot. Passers-by 
look in on the closely-cut lawn and see 
a pleasant sight. This spring the early 
flowers are blooming with fragrance 
and color. In early summer the roses 
bloom, and then, as fall comes along, 
the autumn blooms appear. And the 
garden is a perpetual reminder of what 
can be made out of unsightly mate- 
rials, and that beauty can be won out 
of lowly things to carry a message 
that spirit is mightier than material. 





of the border nearest the hedge or wall. 
A choice of flax, love-in-a-mist, lark- 
spur, peony, lupine, pheasant’s eye, Per- 
sian buttercup, violet and other “flow- 
ers of the field” will make the border 
gay with bloom. Anemones, narcissi 
and hyacinths may be placed so that 
the space later left by their dying 
foliage will be well concealed by the 
green growth of annual flowers and 
herbs. The anemones should, of course, 
be the most conspicuous part of the 
planting if you live in the West or 
South, where it is possible to have a 
long season of bloom and where such a 
display demands little effort. In the 
East and North, anemones will flourish 
and bloom, but the season is confined to 
early spring. Mint, rue, dill, coriander, 
marjoram and other herbs are effective 
also in the flower border. 

If the Bible garden is to be a formal 
one, then a pool or fountain may be 
placed so that it is reached by a cruci- 


form arrangement of paths, the design 
of the cross being particularly appro- 
priate for this type of garden. 

Although a complete Bible garden 
will be certain to repay the efforts re- 
quired to plan and plant it, such an 
undertaking is not the only way to en- 
joy Bible plants. If the home or church 
garden is already well-established, you 
might plant a few Bible shrubs or flow- 
ers to blend with the landscape plan 
already under way. Once recognized as 
Bible plants, the fig, the apricot, box 
or castor bean, will cast a new light 
over the garden, giving it a spiritual 
glow which, though always present, 
may not have been so keenly appre- 
ciated before. The presence of a few 
Bible plants near the spot used as altar 
or pulpit when services and weddings 
are held out of doors will bring to the 
occasion new Biblical associations as 
well as beauty. 

An ideal Bible garden for the church 


may be raised in pots and tubs. Tubbed 
fig, pomegranate, oleander, apricot, al- 
mond, myrtle, sweet bay, castor bean, 
quince, olive, palm, juniper, box and 
oleaster can be placed on the flagstone 
terrace, in the courtyard, or on the lawn 
near the shrubbery or pool. A grouping 
of these tubbed plants will blend nicely 
with the scheme of the garden as a 
whole, and yet retain its own individu- 
ality as a special garden. Its great ad- 
vantage, particularly for the church, is 
that it is movable and therefore may 
be arranged to suit the occasion and 
the crowd. Then, too, tubbed plants are 
a great advantage in the North, be- 
cause the tubs can be moved to pro- 
tected and sheltered positions during 
the winter, while tender plants such as 
oleanders and figs, can be stored in the 
cellar during their winter period of 
rest. Church members, no doubt, can 
accommodate other tubbed plants in 
their own greenhouses or on 
glassed porches. The size of plants, 
grown in tubs, is automatically checked 
from growing too tall, so that a large 
collection of Bible plants can be used 
and enjoyed without having to give the 
whole garden over to them. 

Another special advantage of the tub 
garden is that it reproduces the atmos- 
phere of the Bible country. Such gar- 
dens are common today in the Amer- 
ican Southwest, the part of our coun- 
try in which we find obvious physical 
resemblances to Palestine; and we have 
reason to believe that in Bible times 
as now, the courtyards and flat roof- 
tops of Oriental cities were filled with 
plants in pottery jars, tubs and bas- 
kets, much as are the patio gardens 
of our Southwest. If your only garden- 
ing space is the top of a city apart- 
ment house, you can still grow tubbed 
plants that will remind you of ancient 
roofs and courts where men sat by 
night to talk the law of the Lord. 

It is not only in the Bible garden, 
however, that you can enjoy Bible 
plants. You can bring a few flowers 
and foliage branches indoors, where 
they may contribute a sense of spiritual 
peace and refreshment to any and all 
rooms of the house. Let a few Bible 
flowers say silent grace at the dinner 
table, or permit them to serve as a text 
on any occasion of religious meaning. 
Build a Biblical idea into a simple plant 
and flower arrangement. Aaron’s Rod, 
a branch of flowering almond, sy™- 
bolic of the fulfillment of God’s promise 
to man, may be placed on the table or 
desk beside the Bible. An olive branch, 
placed in a vase between candlesticks, 
may be symbolic of the olive which fur- 
nished the oil for the light of the tem- 
ple; or a drooping spray of olive upon 
which a pottery dove has been placed 
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cod Spiritual Leadership for the Nation’s Fighters 

lants, 

ecked According to a broadcast by Dr. Alfred Grant Walton, over the Red Network of the National 

large J Broadcasting Company, the men in the nation’s armed forces receive splendid spiritual leadership. He 

“nm quotes Captain Thomas B. Thompson, senior ranking officer in the Navy’s Chaplain Corps as saying: 

— “Today’s navy boy is a good boy. ‘Good’ is not a sissy word either. It means he’s bright, alert and 

_ knows what he is doing.” Major Willard W. Jones, assistant chaplain of the First Army, makes a 

mos- similar report concerning the soldiers. “I have found the 1942 soldier spiritually awake. He has a 

gar- sound understanding of what he is fighting for, and why.” The illustrations above show typical navy 

mer- @& and army services. 

-oun- 

rsical 

have / may represent the age-old emblem of upon his children. The vine and fig ranged together, beside which is placed 

AMES peace, together can become an arrangement an ornamental crocodile, will be sym- 

roof- Sprays of pomegranates, with their which means universal peace, and the bolic of the Egypt of Moses, and of 

with bell-like flowers, which furnished the leaves and fruits of both vine and fig the prophets, who warned the Israelites 

bas- design on priestly robes, and the de- will make an excellent centerpiece for against that broken reed, the land of 

dens @ <ion for bells in general, might be ar- the family dinner table, where it will’ the crocodile, as a military ally. 

'den- ranged on the table near a bell-like be a symbol of domestic peace, pros- A few sprays of leaves of the date 

part- ornament, commemorating the use of perity and happiness. The sickle, often palm, rising from a flat bowl of sand, 

bbed church bells through the ages. The mentioned in the Bible in connection make an interesting table piece for liv- 

— white, bunch-flowered narcissus, with with the gathering of the harvest and ing room or nursery. For the children’s 

L by white candles, and a figurine of a saint the vintage, can become an ornament table, the container of sand might be 
or madonna in white, can make an ar-_ to be combined with sheaves of wheat quite large, with a mirror buried in it 

‘den, rangement symbolic of innocence and _ and rich clusters of grapes. to represent the pool of water, and a 

Zible purity. An effective arrangement, in lighter camel standing near-by. As a project 

wers Anemones, available perhaps from _ tone, is that of castor bean leaves— on which the children themselves could 

here plants which you have forced for winter each a different size and different color work, the bowl can be transformed into 

itual bloom, and always available from flor- as they are at different stages of the oasis of Elim, the sacred tree oasis, 

1 all ists during the winter months, may be growth. The leaves, in a container, where there were three score and ten 

sible & arranged in a vase for pulpit or home, placed beside a crystal fish, with broad palm trees and twelve wells of water. 

nner a constant reminder of the beauty of jaws and flipping tail, is a reminder of Here, after days of terrible thirst, the 

text I the scene in which Jesus stood as He Jonah’s gourd and Jonah’s whale. Other children of Israel and their herds and 

ing. delivered the Sermon on the Mount. A animals of the Bible may also be used flocks were able to drink at last. In 

lant vase of anemones, placed beside a paint- in combination with plants. The lamb, building this scene, there should be 

Rod, & ing or image of Christ will be beauti- the turtle dove, the deer will symbolize tents which the Israelites pitched at 

ym- fully appropriate, since these same _ gentleness, or speak of spring, as they their camp, and sheep and goats, but 

nise & flowers surrounded Jesus in life. do in the Song of Solomon. The eagle no camels. 

a Wheat, vine, fig and pomegranate and the lion symbolize strength in the An interest in plants of the Bible, as 

nch, may be combined to symbolize the Land Bible, and both are associated with we have seen, may lead to new pleas- 

cks, of Promise described in Deuteronomy, Strong trees, such as the Cedar of ures in both gardening and entertain- 

fur- § and an arrangement of wheat, grape- Lebanon. Ezekiel’s parable of the eagle ment, but one of the most important 

em- §& vine and olive can become the living and the vine (17:1-10) can become the yses we can make of such an interest 


jpon 
Ace d 





emblem of the phrase “corn, wine, and 


” 


| ol,” which was the blessing of God 


subject of an arrangement. 


Papyrus, reeds and water-lilies, ar- 


is that of teaching the Bible to the 
young. The reality of Bible people and 
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Bible times is oftentimes not appre- 
ciated by children or even teen-age 
boys and girls, but the growing of 
Bible plants can do much to make the 
young Bible student realize that those 
times were as real as our own. Sunday 
school pupils of all ages can participate 
in building the church garden, doing 
everything from collecting stones for 
paths and pools, to contributing plants 
and shrubs and organizing planting 
ceremonies in connection with them. 
The Sunday school class as a whole 
might contribute a Cedar of Lebanon, 
purchased perhaps as a living Christ- 
mas tree, from the nurseryman. Bible 
plants can also be grown by the children 
in boxes or in flower pots, as a class 
project in cooperation or in friendly 
rivalry between classes. Unless the 
project is an extensive one, it is im- 
portant to choose plants that are easy 
to grow, in order that some results may 
be assured. An interesting project that 
could be worked on indoors is to build 
the church or home Bible garden in 
miniature—sand, pebbles, cork, paper, 
paint, glue, and a few tacks or pins 
should be equipment enough. 


An easily managed Sunday school 
project is an exhibit of Bible plants 
used today for which the children can 
bring specimens from home. Spices, 
dried figs, dates, lentils, bits of linen, 
ripe grapes, apricots, and other fruits, 
almonds, walnuts, pistachio nuts—a 
variety of exhibits will suggest them- 
selves. And one advantage, certain to 
be appreciated by small children, is that 
many of the specimens can be eaten 
when the display is over. 


A more elaborate project for older 
classes can develop from such an ex- 
hibit, if we assemble the oldest eco- 
nomic plants known to man, labeling 
the Bible plants and then showing the 
current use and value of these products 
in American life. The plants could be 
represented by models made by various 
members of the Sunday school, or by 
drawings and even photographs. Guide 
strings could lead from each model or 
photograph to placards arranged in 
groups in the foreground. On the plac- 
ards will appear the name of the plant 
and other information. Perfume plants, 
herbs and spices should be included in 
this exhibit as well as grains, fruits 
and vegetables. 


Geographical factors can be studied 
also in connection with these economic 
plants of the Bible—the location of the 
various merchant cities which were 
centers for the trade in perfume and 
precious woods, and the route of the 
“corn ships” which carried rations for 
the Roman army in New Testament 
times, and made the Mediterranean a 
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highway for the spreading of the gos- 
pel. 

Interest in Bible plants leads directly 
to an interest in the land itself, and 
to build a miniature land of Palestine 
with its mountains, plains and boun- 
daries will be fascinating to children 
and grown-ups alike. On the west will 
be the Mediterranean, to the south and 
east the deserts, to the north the 
Lebanon mountains with cedars and 
other overgreens. The river can cut 
its deep valley from north to south to 
a point way below sea level, emptying 
into the Dead Sea. In the valley above 
the Dead Sea there should be a long 
grove of palm trees, in which the city 
of Jericho, “the city of palm trees,” 
should be built. 


Most helpful of all, in linking the 
Bible promises to our own times, might 
be a “rainbow” project—a study of the 
cycle of water and plant life, and, the 
symbolic interpretation of natural laws. 
Such a study begins with God’s prom- 
ise to Noah, and man’s recognition that 
land and water are indeed ruled by law 
rather than by chance. Next should 
come consideration of the physical cycle 
of rainfall, with its relation to agri- 
culture and the welfare of mankind. 
Finally, man’s own part in maintaining 
or restoring the balance of nature can 
be studied, with special reference to 
the reclamation work being done in 
modern Palestine and in various parts 
of the United States. If this study is 
to be in detail, information of value 
can be obtained from government bul- 
letins; and maps and models may be 
made to illustrate current problems of 
trees and watersheds, soil conservation 
and land use. 

Sunday school classes in which such 
lessons are learned may well prove an 
inspiration to the whole church com- 
munity; for children, like plants, grow 
toward the light. And they will have 
no difficulty in entering into the spirit 
of the Bible teaching, by way of the 
study of plants. There must be healthy 
growth in any church community in 
which children, as well as elders, can 
lay hold of the lovely promise of the 
rainbow: 

“While the earth remaineth, seed- 
time and harvest, and cold and heat, 
and summer and winter, and day and 
night shall not cease.” 





HELP EVACUATED JAPANESE 
FIND JOBS 


New York.—A plea to West Coast 
pastors and church-goers residing in 
inland areas to assist evacuated Japa- 
nese in finding farm and home employ- 
ment, was voiced here by the executive 
committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 


8:30 Services 

(From page 10) 
they will make little special effort to 
attend. When we succeed in training 
them to see the Sunday service as 
real act of worship which is the right. 
ful due of our heavenly Father they 
will make more effort. 


But even then we will be very foolish 
to set ourselves against the trend of 
modern life when it is harmless in it- 
self. After all the working man has 
little chance for motoring or visiting 
relatives at a little distance except on 
Sunday. It is a needed and merited 
recreation. When we come to think of 
it there is nothing particularly sacred 
about the hour of 10:30 a. m. The hour 
of 10:30 very likely originated to give 
time for horse-drawn transportation to 
get the people to church and it helped 
nicely to fill in the middle of a long 
and often dull Sunday. Why not forget 
these “horse and buggy hours” and ad- 
just our hours of service to the changed 
hours of living of our people and their 
changed ways of transportation. Cer- 
tainly God will be honored more by two 
hundred people in his church at 8:30 
than by fifty at 10:30 and most cer- 
tainly the one hundred and fifty will 
benefit more spiritually by being there. 





PACIFIST PASTOR RESIGNS 


Tulsa, Oklahoma—Because he cannot 
conscientiously “bolster war” from his 
pulpit, yet wants to be of service to 
his country, the Rev. Harry O. Can 
has resigned as pastor of the Wheeling 
Avenue Christian Church to enter th 
military and naval warfare service of 
the American Red Cross. 

Mr. Carr, one of the most vigorous 
opponents of war among Oklahoma 
clergymen, revealed that he applied fo 
the Red Cross post a few hours afte: 
Japan attacked Pearl Harbor on De- 
cember 7. He will retain his post until 
after Easter. 

Mr. Carr is a former president of th 
Tulsa Ministerial Alliance. 





A QUOTABLE QUOTATION 


“To dissociate free institutions from 
religion and patriotism is to render 
them unworkable and, in the last analy- 
sis, defenseless. ... The final resistance 
to tyranny is obedience to God. This 
message contains within it the outline 
of that reconstruction of their moral 
philosophy which the democracies must 
undertake if they are to survive.” 


Walter Lippman. 
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HERE is much evidence to show 

that the churches are experiencing 

increased giving. With the rapid 
increase in national income this is the 
logical thing. If we use past experi- 
ence as a guide increasing taxes do not 
offset the tendency to increased giving. 
The financial recovery, while real, is 
slight and not at all in proportion to 
the increase in national spending. This 
is a matter which should concern all 
churchmen. 

Announcements place the national 
income of 1941 at $92,000,000,000. It 
will go much higher in 1942. Yet in 
1929 when the national income was but 
$80,000,000,000 the churches received 
approximately $300,000,000 more than 
they did in 1941. The recovery of the 
church dollar has not paralleled, in 
any way, the rise in national income. 

When one writes on church income 
there is always more or less guessing 
about the matter. The government 
religious census made every ten years 
is the most reliable source. But it is 
not complete. There are bodies which 
will not report; there are groups which 
de not keep sufficient records to make 
a good report. There are several 
agencies which profess to issue reports 
or the membership and income of the 
churches but they do not posses the in- 
clusiveness of the federal census. So 
the best we can do is to use the avail- 
able figures and try to make a fair 
analysis. 

The first observation that one who 
has been associated with American 
churches for a generation makes is that 
church giving rose with rapid bounds 
during the post war years. The fed- 
eral census figures bears this out. Un- 
fortunately the census did not take the 
financial figures earlier than 1916. But 
they are available. Here are the total 
receipts of the churches, as given in 
the census figures over a twenty-year 
period. 

1916 1926 1936 
$328,809,999 $817,214,528 $518,953,571 

The giving of the churches has slowly 
increased since 1936. It looks bad 
when compared with 1926, but we are 
far ahead of the 1916 figures. 

I think that it is safe to say that the 
giving was higher in 1916 than in 
1906. I know that it was in one de- 
nomination. Herman Weber, at one 
time, compiled a book of statistics of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 


Bring the Dollars Back to the Church 


by William H. Leach 
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A. It gives comparative tables over 
many years. The book was published 
in 1926 so does not give us any de- 
pression or post depression figures. 
But there is a constantly rising index 
from 1900 to 1926 when the book 
closes its report. The denominational 
giving in 1901 was $16,338,376; in 
1916 it was $28,122,426; in 1926, 
$61,186,722. 

This is probably paralleled in the 
other denominations. It may be used 
us a key to the situation during those 
years. But the element, often unrec- 
ognized in this movement is that those 
years were characterized by very vig- 
orous programs of education to devel- 
op Christian stewardship among Chris- 
tians. 

The years from 1900 on saw the de- 
velopment of the every member can- 
vass. It had been introduced in the 
1890’s by a few churches. When the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement was 
launched in 1906 the every member 
canvass became a very important part 
of its program. By 1910 and 1911 the 
results of the movement became ap- 
parent. Church giving was distinctly 
on the way up. At the close of the 
first world war most denominations 
launched programs to strengthen the 
life of the church. In most of these 
the every member canvass and stew- 
ardship training had a very important 
place. The index of giving went up 
with the emphasis. 

It continued until the years of 1928 
and 1929. As the commercial world 


reeled into the depression church giv- 
ing hesitated. It reached its low point 
in 1934. Since then it has been up 
but it has not kept pace with the in- 
creasing national income. This then 
is the problem. 


Fall Off in Every Member Giving 

If you will check back over your own 
experience you will find that the loss 
in contributions in your church were in 
two places. First there was a loss in 
the gifts from the wealthy philan- 
thropic members who had made large 
gifts. Secondly there was a sharp re- 
duction in the number of givers. People 
at the edge of the circle did not make 
pledges or accept envelopes. Envelope 
companies felt this immediately as the 
size of orders were reduced. Churches 
which had used 500 sets reduced their 
crders to 400, churches which had used 
300 envelopes found that they could 
get along with 260 and so on. 


Few of the families who lost their 
wealth during the 
have been able to recover sufficiently 
to replace their former giving. Death: 
has removed many of these people from 
our active communities. On the other 
hand, many of the marginal people 
have regained their earning power and 
have substantial incomes. In many 
instances, however, their contributions 
have not been restored to the churches. 


Here would seem to be the starting 
place for an effort to get the money 
which the church needs. Try and re- 
cover where the losses took place. The 
method to be used is the old and tried 
one of the every member canvass. 
Nothing, to our mind, would _ profit- 
ably affect the financial status of our 
churches as much as vigorous steward- 
ship training combined with an effi- 
cient every member canvass. There 
is no substitute for the every member 
canvass. 


What Is an Every Member Canvass 

Isn’t there any new method in church 
finance? This question is frequently 
asked. The answer is that there were 
many new ideas in the past few years. 
There have been methods which were 
spectacularly successful with individual 
churches. But in most instances they 
are variations of the every member 
canvass. 


An every member canvass is any 
method by which the church gives 
every member and every prospect an 
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opportunity to pledge for the work of 
the church. 

Some churches will want to follow 
specifically the methods emphasized in 
the early part of the century. They 
will insist on sending out the solicitors 
by twos. Others may not see the need of 
exactness in this matter. They may 
solicit in various ways. Successful 
canvasses have been made by mail and 
the telephone. Successful canvasses 
have been made in the church through 
the Joash Chest idea or the worship 
canvass. Some prefer a pledge week 
when the members come to the churches 
and sign their cards. The method 
which works best for the church is 
probably the one which it should use. 
But keep in mind that unless every 
member is reached it is not an every 
member canvass. 


Many plans such as the mail, phone 
or worship canvass leave some members 
unreached. Then solicitors must call 
at the homes of these people to ask for 
their pledges. Until this is done the 
church does not have an every member 
canvass. When it is recognized that 
a canvass cannot be called an “every 
member” one unless every member is 
given a chance to make a pledge we 
will go a long way toward a financial 
recovery. When this one fact is rec- 
ognized it should be permissible for 
the local church to vary its program 
to fit its own needs and give variety 
to the procedure which otherwise would 
become tiresome. 

Preliminary Work for a Canvass 

No canvass will reach its fullest 
fruition unless the advance work has 
been carefully done. This will include 
the compiling of information about the 
members, their addresses and the cur- 
rent pledges. Cards should be pre- 
pared by the finance committee which 
give concrete data about each person. 
For a church which has insufficient 
records this may be a large task. For 
one which makes an effort toward or- 
derliness the information is probably 
available and only requires the tran- 
scribing to the cards. 


Again the advance work should in- 
clude adequate announcements and 
publicity that the members shall have 
the information they need to make an 
intelligent pledge. There is no sub- 
stitute for the personal contact. But 
the solicitor in the every member can- 
vass has many calls to make. He can- 
not present the whole facts of the 
church each time he visits. Much of 
this work must be done in advance. 
It may be done through the spoken 
word in the church and announcements 
in the church bulletin. But church at- 
tendance being what it is today such 
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Delivering Gospel Into Homes 


by Arthur L. H. Street 


OWSOEVER much one may dis- 

countenance the doctrines of 

some sects, all must agree that 
the right to religious freedom should 
be broadly recognized and protected 
against curtailment by secular law. 
Therefore, the decision reached by 
United States District Judge Symes of 
Colorado, in the case of Donley v. City 
of Colorado Springs, 40 Fed. Supp. 15, 
is not to be lightly dismissed from mind 
upon an assumption that it’s just one 
more court decision added to the mount- 
ing list of judicial opinions on the right 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses to continue on 
in their course. 

The opinion suggests the question 
whether promulgation of the Gospel 
shall be confirmed to a “come-and-get- 
it” or “cash and carry” basis or may 
be extended to delivery f. o. b. the 
home, if there are sects willing to en- 
gage in the extended service. 

Defendant city ordained that ped- 
dlers, solicitors and transient vendors 
should not enter homes without invita- 
tion. Plaintiffs, as representatives of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, were held by the 
local authorities to have violated the 
ordinance by seeking contributions for 
their cause from householders, and sub- 
scriptions to religious publications. 
Plaintiffs successfully sued to enjoin 


enforcement of the ordinance. Judge 
Symes said: 

“It would seem the ordinance was in- 
tended for the protection of local mer- 
chants and other business interests in 
Colorado Springs against itinerant 
salesmen and solicitors, ete., who not 
being members of the community or 
permanent residents paid no taxes, had 
no interest in the local government, 
and contributed nothing to its support. 
It is therefore a forced and strained 
construction to attempt to include with- 
in the terms of this ordinance ministers 
of a duly recognized religious sect, sin- 
cerely engaged in the exercise of their 
faith in the manner thought best by 
them.” 

Judge Symes, also, declared: “We 
assume the sincerity of the plaintiffs 
in their profession that they stand in 
the same position as the Apostles did 
when hailed before magistrates and or- 
dered to discontinue their preaching of 
the Gospel from house to house, and 
when commanded to desist firmly told 
the court, ‘We had to obey God rather 
than man.’ And that it would violate 
their covenant to obey the law of God 
if they yielded to the threats of police 
officials in the performance of their 
religious duties.” 





plans really reach but a small propor- 
tion of the membership. The mail 
cffers the most satisfactory method of 
reaching every home. 

We feel pretty sure that the first 
step in the financial recovery is to lay 
an emphasis on the every member can- 
vass. Enlarge the circle of givers. 
Broaden the base. Get the marginal 
people. The temptation always is to 
put pressure on the faithful inner 
group in the church. That may be the 
easiest method. But the logical way 
is to canvass the marginal people to 
make a complete canvass. Find the 
money in the place where it was lost. 


The canvass is an important factor. 


But it is not the entire program. Other 
factors must be considered. In next 
month’s issue we will discuss one of 
the most important. It is this: Col- 
lection and Accounting. 
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— 
= How shall we sing the Lord’s song in 
a strange land?—Psalm 137:4. 
HIS passage has to do with the 
experiences of the children of Is- 
rael in Babylon. It is known as 
one of the imprecatory psalms; prob- 
ably the most severe of those psalms. 
You remember the circumstances, of 
course, under which the psalm was 
ge written, or, at least, the circumstances 
to which the psalm refers. The chil- 
™ dren of Israel had been carried away 
“a from Jerusalem and had been made 
% captives in Babylon. There they found 
- themselves surrounded by the wor- 
nt shipers of other gods than the gods 
ot with which they were familiar. There 
= was nothing in Babylon at all to sug- 
ad gest the kind of god that the Israelites 
t, worshiped. We do not know that they 
t. were especially mistreated in Baby- 
od lon. They were allowed to do about as 
n- they pleased. Some of them settled 
rs | down there and became _ successful 
1- as merchants and as traders and as 
ir workers in all lines of effort. But the 
y Babylonians persisted in ridiculing the 
songs of Zion and they would come out 
e . to the places of worship of the Israel- 
g ites and say in jest, “Sing us one of 
n the songs of Zion.” The Israelites 
d thought this was just to bring their 
songs into contempt and so they said, 
f “We will not sing the Lord’s song in a 
| strange land. The only place where 
J we can sing the Lord’s song is in Jer- 
r usalem, in our own homeland.” Then 
2 they refused to sing. They hung their 
1 harps on the willows and said they 
> would not sing. 
: Now, I do not wish to be at all ir- 
reverent in my treatment of a passage 
q of holy scripture, but the thought that 
f I bring to you is this: they were not 
wise in refusing to sing. That was, in 
a sense, an admission of defeat. The 


Babylonians had closed their utterances 
and prevented their singing by the at- 
titude that they took toward them, and 
this was a mistake. Even in a strange 
land, even in circumstances that did 
not suggest anything resembling the 
religion of their fathers, the Israelites 
should have continued to sing the songs 
of Zion. And you see at once the ap- 
plication to the situation of our pres- 
ent time. Christianity is in this world 
in the midst of circumstances that do 
not fit themselves into Christian song. 


*Bishop of the Methodist Church 
preached over Columbia Broadcasting 
“Church of the Air.” 
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The Lord’s Song in a Strange Land 


A Sermon by Grnancts £ Mc Connell” 


The world has not yet, become to any 
large extent Christian. The Christian 
religion is as yet the minority reli- 
gion. In the United States even, Chris- 
tianity is at the present time the re- 
ligion of a minority group. If we take 
the statistics of the population of the 
land we find that the Christian peoples 
are not at all in the majority. Count- 
ing in the Jews and the Roman Catho- 
lics and all the Protestants, we could 
not come to 50,000,000 people avowed- 
ly giving themselves to religion in any 
sense in which we like to use the word. 

But if we should cease to sing the 
Lord’s song; if we should cease to lay 
stress on the truths which are sacred 
to us, we should make a great mis- 
take. Even though we are in the 
minority group, it is our task and our 
obligation to continue to sing the songs 
of the truth of the Christian religion. 
There are some at the present time 
who say to us that we may just as well 
cease teaching religious truth during 





live. 


the dreadful times in which we 
The so-called Christian nations are at 
war with one another and the so-called 
heathen nations, though I’m not using 
the term with any disparagement at 
all, stand aghast at the way the Chris- 
tian nations are tearing one another 
to pieces. It was Bernard Shaw, who, 
during the last war, the war that we 
call the great World War, suggested 
that the Christian churches ought to 
declare what he called a moratorium. 
They ought to postpone any teaching 
of Christian truths; they ought to close 
all the churches and have nothing to 
say about Christianity. Of course, Mr. 
Shaw has always been a genius of sar- 
donic humor and there is much sarcasm 
in what he said. And yet, as we re- 
member those days, very 
clearly the idea that he was trying to 
enforce. His thought was that there 
was such a contradiction between the 
truths which Christianity 
and the actual situation of the world 


we can see 


proclaims 
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in 1914 to 1918 that there was no use 
trying to proclaim the truths of Chris- 
tianity. 

And we hear something of the same 
thing today. Men say that because the 
world is at war it is utter folly to try 
to proclaim any gospel of Christianity. 
And yet, I am sure that on just a mo- 
ment’s reflection we see that this is a 
mistake. The great task of Chris- 
tianity ought to be to hold its ideals 
before the world at the present time, 
admitting the contradiction; saying 
that we do not claim to have attained 
to anything like complete success in 
preaching Christianity, but that we’re 
holding the ideals on high for the sake 
of the day that is to come. You will 
remember how Jesus, in talking to his 
disciples, said that they were to be 
perfect, even as the Father in heaven 
is perfect. Now, this is, literally 
speaking, an impossibility. Men can 
not be perfect as the Father in heaven 
is perfect. But it is one of the glor- 
ies of Christianity that it holds up an 
impossible ideal; that is to say, an 
ideal impossible of fulfillment at any 
one time. 


But suppose the founder of Chris- 
tianity held up an ideal that was short 
of perfection and had simply said to 
his disciples, “You’re in a hard world. 
All that we can expect of you is to do 
the best you can and let it go at that.” 
Well, that’s what we have to do prac- 
tically. We have to ask men to do 
the best they can. But, doing the best 
they can when they’re just moving 
along from day to day without any 
ideal is altogether different from do- 
ing the best they can when a perfect 
ideal is before their minds. What 
would we think of an artist who did 
not take perfection as his ideal? What 
would we think of a scientist who was 
not aiming at perfect knowledge? The 
artist never becomes perfect and the 
scientist never attains perfect knowl- 
edge. But the animating power back 
of the work of each of them is this; 
they aim at the thing that is perfect. 
Now people say today, “Why should 
we say anything about a perfect civi- 
lization in the sense of attaining 
peace? We can’t have peace and we 
don’t have peace.” As a matter of 
fact, we don’t have peace and we do 
not know when peace is to come. We 
recognize the duty of standing stiffly 
for the maintenance of established or- 
der in the world; for a system of 
things in which the word of nations 
is “yea” and “nay” and means “yea” 
and means “nay,” a situation in which 
covenants can’t be broken. We have to 
stand for that and go to whatever 
sources we can find for the sake 
situation. That 


of establishing that 
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means that we drop far below the ideal 
—that we have to resort to force. 
Nevertheless, it’s one thing to go out 
and resort to force just for the sake 
of attaining the victory for the mo- 
ment. It’s another thing to go out and 
resort to force from the standpoint 
of trying to make conditions such that 
nations get a chance to practice the 
ideal. 

Of course, it was said even in the 
olden times—it is not wise to cry 
“peace, peace,” when there is no peace. 
But that has reference to men’s refus- 
ing to look facts in the face. It would 
be just as if one were to say today, 
“There’s no peace anywhere. Why 
should we say anything about peace?” 
Well, if a man is blinding himself to 
an actual situation, that is one thing. 
But in time of war we’re to talk of 
peace; we’re to prepare for peace. 
We've said a great deal in the days 
past about preparing for war. One 
difficulty in the days past is just this: 
instead of saying that we should have 
peace and prepare for peace while we 
have peace and aim to continue that 
peace, we’ve taken the other doctrine— 
in time of peace prepare for war. But 
in any case, the ideal of a Christian 
civilization is the thought of a right- 
eousness that spreads over the entire 
world. And if we cease to sing the 
song, after a while men will come to 
the conclusion that the normal state of 
civilization is a state of war. They 
will go on fighting, holding to the 
ideal of whatever temporary adjust- 
ment they can make at a particular 
time. In the end civilization would 
perish of itself. 

Now that works out all along the 
line. Men are saying to us at the 
present time, “How can we sing?” 
If I may put it in the words of the 
text, “How can we sing the song of 
democracy in a world that is not demo- 
cratic at all, that is not attuned to 
democracy?” Well, we sing the song 
just for the sake of making the world 
more democratic and holding up the 
ideal. A great many people seem to 
think that democracy is something to 
which we have already attained. We 
have not! There is not pure democ- 
racy, a complete democracy, a perfect 
democracy, in any nation on earth 
today. We think of the United States 
and of Great Britain as leaders in the 
democratic search, but they’re just 
leaders. They have not attained. We 
have not worked the ideal out. And 
the ideal has been with men practical- 
ly from the days of the Hebrew pro- 
phets. It has a history of 2500 years, 
and yet we have not attained unto it. 
So some man, rather cynical, comes 
along and tells us that the best thing 


we can do now, after all these years 
of attempt to have democracy, is to 
forget it; to say nothing more about 
it, go ahead and make what adjust- 
ment we can. That’s a mistake. The 
true approach is to take the attitude 
of the constant singing of the great 
songs of the people. 

You can almost put Abraham Lin- 
coln’s words into song: “Here we give 
ourselves in renewed dedication and 
consecration, that these dead shall not 
have died in vain, and that government 
of the people and by the people and for 
the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” It’s almost a song. Or, take 
the great words of the Declaration of 
Independence: “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident: that men are created 
free, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights.” As a matter of fact, nobody 
outside of limited circles in those days 
of the Declaration was attaining to 
any inalienable rights of life, liberty 
or the pursuit of happinéss. They 
were all limited. There were slaves 
in the land and there were regulations 
concerning the attitudes of masters to- 
wards men in the the land. There were 
classes in the land, not distinctly and 
sharply drawn, to be sure, but classes 
enough to contradict the fundamental 
principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. What then is the thing to do? 
To say that because the ideal situation 
has not yet come, we shall cease to 
sing the song? Not at all! It is to 
the glory of the democracies that in 
spite of the contradictions and inade- 
quacies and the imperfections of the 
attainment thus far, they still con- 
tinue to sing of democracy. It has 
not yet come. 

So we have the two attitudes. We 
have the attitude of idealism and the 
attitude of realism, and we need both 
if we are going to bring in the king- 
dom. The attitude of a man who sim- 
ply will sing the song of the highest 
truth, and the attitude of the man who 
actually recognizes the difficulties in 
the midst of which we live and does 
the very best he can to make an ad- 
justment. Thus progress comes to the 
ages. 

Of course, there has to be back of 
that the thought of the Christian God 
who looks down upon men as a father 
looks upon his children, who takes the 
intention for the deed, who makes al- 
lowances for the mistakes, and out of 
the evil brings forth good. Then we 
have to think also of the need of rec- 
ognizing all those with whom we are 
fighting shoulder to shoulder. We must 
not allow divisions to come among us; 
divisions that separate those who be- 

(Turn to page 24) 
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There’s “Friendship in a Cup” 


by Wendell C. Tombaugh 


In this instance it is a cup of coffee. A group of young married 
people in the First Presbyterian Church of Rochester, Indiana, 
found that the breakfast hour was a “natural” for a meeting. 


The idea took hold with the results told here. 


The author, an 


attorney, is a member of the class. Glenn C. McGee, minister of 
this church and teacher of this class, is largely responsible for the 
origin of the movement. 


E are taught by history and 
W siceraons that during the life 

of Dr. Samuel Johnson the fa- 
vorite pastime of Englishmen was to 
spend numerous hours in the famous 
old coffee houses, where important top- 
ics of the day could be thrashed out 
to the satisfaction of those assembled 
there; that really great men frequent- 
ed these places; that, in fact, great 
thoughts were inspired, moulded and 
cast amid the tantalizing aroma of the 
friendly cup. We even conclude that 
there is certainly more in a cup of 
coffee than water, sugar, cream and 
coffee bean. 


A group of older young people in 
the Presbyterian Church, Rochester, 
Indiana (population 3800; church mem- 
bership 270), re-discovered the value 
of “friendship in a cup” when they or- 
ganized a new youth fellowship nearly 
two years ago. 

Like thousands of young people 
throughout the United States, they felt 
a need for religious guidance and in- 
struction. The traditional approach 
presented by the Sunday school did 
not appeal to them. There were never 
more than four or five present. One 
Easter Sunday morning they invited 
their friends to a breakfast in the 
church kitchen. That started some- 


thing. 
Now every other Sunday morning 
they meet in the church kitchen 


(which, incidentally, is the “last word” 
in church kitchens, and a gift by one 
of the older members of the church) 
where coffee and rolls, donuts, etc. are 
served. The remaining Sunday morn- 
ings are devoted to the traditional 
Bible lesson and singing. 

The Youth Forum, the name appro- 
priately given this group, elects its 
own officers annually. One of the first 
duties of its new president is to make 
out his breakfast schedule for the com- 




















ing year, consisting principally of the 
names of members upon whose shoul- 
ders will fall the responsibility of pre- 
paring the breakfast, and exact Sun- 
days that those breakfasts will occur. 
There are usually two or three persons 
each meeting who are thus appointed 
or volunteer, and who come down a 
little earlier than the rest on their 
Sunday morning to entertain, that they 
can put up the table and chairs, make 
the coffee, set the table, ete. It hap- 
pens that every person is on one of 
these breakfast committees about once 
or twice each year, and the expenses 
are taken out of the offering. 

The appeal of this type of class di- 
rects itself principally toward the 
young married couples who prefer to 
be together, rather than be separated 
according to sex. Consequently, the 
thoughts are directed principally to- 
ward the difficulties of young married 
couples. 


One member, a salesman from a 
large city making his home in Roch- 
ester, told the congregational meeting 
that he and his wife lacked associa- 
tions, that they craved friendship, but 
that they knew no one in town. Then 
they attended the breakfast, acquired 
a few friends, and as the Youth Forum 


grew, their friends became many and 
permanent. Now, he said, practically 
all of their intimate friends have di- 
rectly or indirectly resulted from the 
Sunday morning cup of friendship. 
Substantially this same story has been 
repeated many times. 

Nursery Established 

It was early noted that couples with 
very small children were unable to at- 
tend because of the children. The 
Youth Forum got busy and soon had an 
idea. With the aid of other members 
of the church, a nursery was equipped, 
and now mothers are able to bring 
their children, no matter how small, 
and remain for Sunday school and 
church. 

Very little time is devoted to eating 
the breakfast, for everyone is too 
anxious to get the discussion started. 
In fact, that usually begins before the 
breakfast is over. Some questions and 
thoughts are put before the group by 
the minister, who being their own age, 
is more familiar with their religious 
and social problems. This is followed 
by volunteer discussion by, not only a 
few, but everyone present. After all 
aspects are seemingly presented, the 
minister clinches the thoughts in their 
minds by a short summation of the 
conclusions that can be drawn from 
the discussion. 

The success of this venture is evi- 
denced by the increase in members. 
As compared to the former five, the 
Youth Forum during the last year had 
well over 100 different older young 
people present at some time or other, 
with the average attendance at a third 
that number. 

In place of the mediocre interest in 
general church activities, the Youth 
Forum members are always ready to 
step forward and help “put over” what 
is needed. Six of them were recently 
elected deacons, while two were elected 
elders in the church. The combined 
pledges of its members totalled over 
$500 for the support of the church this 
year. 

Activities Widespread 

But members do not stop their ac- 
tivities outside the church walls. There 
is a unity, a spirit of fellowship, a sin- 
cere friendship that carries on into 
their many social activities. You will 
see them together at the theater, bowl- 
ing alley, basketball game, and in each 

(Turn to page 23) 
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A Wartime Candle- 
lighting Service 
by Harry Burien Boyd” 


HE Young People’s League used 

the following brief candlelighting 

service in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Indiana, Pennsylvania. It 
was preceded by a worship service and 
followed by prayers and hymns bearing 
on peace and devotion to Christ. 

Five candles were placed on the com- 
munion table, with the center candle 
higher than the others. As each was 
lighted the appropriate words were re- 
cited, and the candles burned through 
the balance of the service. 

CANDLELIGHT SERVICE 

No. 1. Center candle—The Eternal 
Light. 

In the gospel of John, Chapter I, 
verse 5, we read, “Amid the darkness 
the light shone, but the darkness did 
not master it.” 

No. 2. The Candle of Personal Con- 
secration. 

We light our candle from the mas- 
ter light. Jesus gave to each one of 


*Minister, First Presbyterian Church, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 


us a task. We are promised that, “As 
our day is, so shall our strength be.” 
We must realize that as we dedicate 
ourselves to his service our powers and 
abilities are developed. If we leave 
aught undone that is given to us to do 
it goes undone forever. 

No. 3. The Candle of World Brother- 
hood. 

Paul wrote, “One is your master even 
Christ, and ye are all brethren.” He 
told the scholars of Athens that God 
has made of one blood all nations of 
the earth. We are separated by natural 
barriers such as seas and mountains. 
Man by his skill in transportation and 
quick communication has overcome 
these barriers, and can follow peaceful 
trade or wage destructive war. We are 
divided by color and language, and only 
the love of Christ can bring the nations 
into a brotherhood that is wholesome 
and constructive. 

No. 4. The Candle of the Church in 
a War-Torn World. 

The war has engulfed every continent 


and the lonely islands of the seven seas. 
Men are bound by temporary ties as 
allies on each side of the struggle. The 
only unifying agency in our world is 
the church of Jesus Christ. In compas- 
sion it ministers to the victims of war. 
Amid hatred it proclaims love. In the 
area of destruction it repeats the an- 
gels’ song, “Glory to God in the high- 
est and on earth peace and goodwill to 
men.” It is our duty to keep this candle 
ablaze today. As its light comes from 
the master candle it will be true to its 
divine commission to bind up the broken 
hearts and pour into the wounded spir- 
its the oil of consolation. 

No. 5. The Candle of Youth — Its 
Hopes and Dreams. 

All over our world youth is being 
called into battle. War has drawn a 
dark curtain that shuts out the future. 
Youth seems to be enclosed in a day 
of fog and uncertainty. But the master 
light brings to the youth of the world 
its God-given heritage to hope and 
dream. It illuminates our future. We 
shall not surrender to the present night. 
Our day will dawn and peace, with 
justice, will reign. As youth we are 
heirs of the future. To make that fu- 
ture true and clean we dedicate our- 
selves. In all this struggle we shall not 
hate, but dream Christ’s dream and 
bring it to pass. 








Consecrating the Candelabra 


The Minister Shall Say: 


There was the true light which light- 
eth every man that cometh into the 
world. 


In him was life and the life was the 
light of men, a light to lighten the 
gentiles, and the glory of thy people 
Israel; and the light shineth in dark- 
ness. 


T am the light of the world; he that 
followeth me shall not walk in dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of life. 


Yet a little while is the light with 
you. Walk while ye have the light, lest 
darkness come upon you. While ye have 
the light believe in the light, that ye 
may be children of the light. 


Ye are the light of the world. A city 
that is set on a hill cannot be hid. 


Neither do men light a candle and 
put it under a bushel. but on a candle- 
stick; and it giveth light unto all that 
are in the house. 


Let your light so shine before men 
that they may see your good works and 
glorify your father who is in heaven. 

















And the holy city, new Jerusalem, 
hath no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon to light it; for the glory of God 
shall lighten it, and the lamb is the 
light thereof, and the nations of them 
that are saved shall walk in the light 
of it. 


The Litany* 
For beauty in worship, 
We thank Thee, Our Father. 
For simplicity that reminds us of Thy 
handiwork, 
We thank Thee, Our Father. 
That the clarity of these candelabra 
may bring to us the consciousness of 
the clarity of Thy word, . 
We most humbly pray, Our Father. 
That the up-pointing candles on our 
altar may lead our eyes and hearts 
to Thee, 
We most humbly pray, Our Father. 
That the flame of them when lighted as 
we commune with Thee may burn 
ever in our hearts as the flame of 
Thy love for us, 
We entreat Thee, Our Heavenly 
Father. 
Amen. 


The Prayer of Consecration 


O, Father of Lights, in whom there 
is no shadow, Thou who didst say; Let 
there be light, and there was light; we 
give our thanks to Thee that Thou hast 
given us the great spiritual light of the 
world, Jesus Christ our Lord, in Whose 
light we may walk, and Whose light 
we may reflect to those who now walk 
in darkness, May these candles and the 
light of their burning, awaken within 


The litany was prepared and used by Edwin 
S. Richardson, Hornbrook, California. 
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our souls the light of life, that we may 
be transfigured in His radiance and car- 
ry His brightness to all men. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Consecration 

I now set apart these candelabra 
for their use on the altar of this church, 
and consecrate them to the service of 
God and the glory of His eternal King- 
dom. Amen. 





Friendship in a Cup 
(From page 21) 


other’s homes, attempting to practice 
in everyday life what they learn at the 
breakfast table every other Sunday. 
They formed a Youth Forum softball 
club last summer, and although they 
were not winners, they certainly had 
a lot of fun. Frequently the Youth 
Forum has a party. No other organ- 
ization in town gets into the spirit of 
the party like this group. The appro- 
priate committees are appointed. They 
begin their task with one thought in 
mind: to present the best party yet, 
and the surprising thing is that they 
always succeed. On one occasion they 
had a treasure hunt. They have had 
several basket suppers, sometimes in 
the church, sometimes at the city park, 
although the church is always avail- 
able. Every calendar event is cele- 
brated with an appropriate party. Once 
an entire playlet was written and pre- 
sented by part of the group for the 
entertainment of the rest, as a result 
of having been the losing side in a 
contest. 








Here they have discovered great tal- | 


ents from these many friends. New 
interests and outlook of life have been 
developed as these young people from 
all walks of life mingle together in a 
spirit of Christian fellowship. 

Within their midst are teachers, ar- 
tists, lawyers, store clerks, managers 
and owners, factory workers, bank 
clerk, stenographer, beauticians, auto 
sales manager and owner, newspaper 
editor, interior decorator, salesmen, 
state policeman, filling station at- 
tendant, photographer, pharmacist, pe- 
troleum engineer, electrician, jeweler, 
undertaker, nurse, public utilities audi- 
tor, mail carrier, students, farmers 
and the minister and his wife. 

Perhaps the original idea was not 
suggested by English history, but by 
someone recognizing that normal young 
people like to sleep a bit later on Sun- 
day mornings. Perhaps it was even 
suggested by one who concluded that 
there is more in a cup of coffee than 
its physical ingredients. 

But regardless of its conception, 
these young people now recognize and 
profit by their “friendship in a cup.” 








Especially Fitting for Candle Light Service 
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Will « Baumer. 
CANDLES 


Ohnieden ~ isk. . Cel 
“J mokeless = & /YUp ess = dorless 


i This beautiful custom ... the Candle Light Service . 
the candle maker the responsibility of supplying candles that are in 
keeping with its dignified symbolism. Will & Baumer candles are made 
' of a quality fitting to church use. Manufactured with a full knowledge 
of their requirements, they have molded into them the craftsmanship 


. . places on 


of 86 years’ experience. 


Because of their high quality ingredients and the way they are 
made Will & Baumer candles are smokeless, dripless and odorless .. . 
they burn clearly and steadily under all conditions. 


There’s a Will & Baumer candle for every service and ceremony, 
available in various grades and qualities, including Eucharistic Can- 
dles, Vesper Lights, Vigil Lights, ete. And all are made of the same 


high quality typical of the name Will & Baumer. Complete informa- 


tion and samples promptly sent upon request. 


Candle Light Service Kit 


Will & Baumer have 
prepared a Kit suitable for 
the service. The Altar Kit 
illustrated contains the 
Christ Candle which is 
20x1% inches and the 12 
Apostle Candles which are 
1654x1-1/16 inches. Can- 
dles for the Congregation 
come 18 to the box and 
measure 642x17/32 inches. 


Altar Kit, $3.90 each 
Box of 18 Congregation 
Candles, 75c each 























Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
Established 1855 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Branches: New York, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Montreal 
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The Lord’s Song 
(From page 20) 


lieve in the ideal from those who be- 
lieve in the actual situation. We should 
try to bring such a condition to pass 
that all work together for the coming 
of the kingdom of God, which is the 
kingdom of the highest civilization. 


So I say it was a mistake for the 
Israelites in Babylon not to continue 
to sing. They did sing afterward when 
they returned to Jerusalem. They sang 
the psalm which I have read. This 
imprecatory psalm, terrible as it is, 
is an expression of a fearful mood to- 
ward their enemies, and yet not more 
fearful than the things that are ac- 
tually being done at this time. Even 
this song became one of the songs of 
Zion, at least the part that I read to 
you. Men have been singing it for 
thousands of years. They’re singing 
it today, and because they’ve been 
singing it, it has continued as a work- 
ing and driving force through all these 
centuries. Here we are talking about 
it today. In thousands of churches 
over this land, parts of the psalms 
will be sung, as songs of Zion. And if 
at any time we are tempted to falter 
in singing the songs of Zion, let us 
remember that by constant singing the 
actual conditions in this world become 
changed. It isn’t theories, merely, that 
make the change. It isn’t efforts of 
men on fields of battle that make the 
change. It’s the morale that comes 
down as the life of the people, the de- 
votion to a vast ideal that in the end 
comes out into expression and becomes 
the most real fact. 


How can we sing the Lord’s song in 
a strange land? None of us can tell. 
None of us know just how to sing it, 
but the obligation is upon us to keep 
singing the songs of the ideals and 
of the profund truths which make 
Christianity what it is. 


PRAYER: Oh God, our Father in 
heaven, we thank Thee for the long 
line of those who in past times have 
proclaimed Thy truth in the face of 
adverse and contradictory forces; for 
those who would not cease to sing be- 
cause all the facts seemed to declare 
that the song was not true. Give us 
confidence in the truth we proclaim. 
May we feel that out of the singing 
of the song, the deeds and tempers of 
the nations will be transformed, and 
peace—Thy peace—will come again 
to our world. And may grace, mercy 
and peace be and abide with us forever 
in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 
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To Get the Most Out of Your 
Church Envelopes 


If the churches would use to the utmost the resources they now 

have much of the financial slack would be tightened. To get a 

picture from one who sees churches from a much wider angle 

than the minister of the local church we asked a manufacturer 

of church envelopes to tell us where churches might get more out 
of the envelope system. Here is his answer. 


ROM a rather broad study of the 

situation, it is hardly an overstate- 

ment to contend that barely half of 
the churches now using offering en- 
velopes are getting the most out of 
the system. This is particularly true 
among the churches of Protestant de- 
nominations. 


Fundamentally, the church envelope 
is merely a conveyance by which the 
individual affiliate may conveniently 
transmit his gifts to the church. It 
was designed for no greater service... 
little more can be expected. True, there 
are some types of offering sets more im- 
pressively styled than others that offer 
greater collective efficiency. Yet, even 
the best will fall below intended par 
if improperly applied. 

In actual practice, the greatest fal- 
lacy among churches is to apply the 
envelope system sparingly . . . to pro- 
vide sets only to the more faithful at- 
tenders. Obviously, this is in direct 
contradiction of sound principles. In 
most churches little or no contact is 
maintained with its membership other 
than at regular services within the 
church and through the periodic visita- 
tions of the pastor. Consequently, even 
the envelope packet may serve well as 
a subtle reminder to the absentee of 
his affiliation to the church. Certainly it 
will hardly fail to jog the conscience of 
a few as to their financial obligation to 
the church and its material welfare. 


In this present era, the public is over- 
whelmingly concerned about the preser- 
vation of its churches. The public real- 
izes that the community fit to live in 
must have churches. Many may lack 
spiritual hunger, yet have religious in- 
clinations. Many non-contributing mem- 
bers could and would support the 
church if properly inspired. To say 
that the enrolled member should re- 
quire no urging is to ignore human 
nature. The vast majority of things we 
do or say or buy today are by influence 
or suggestion. The least the church can 
do therefore to reclaim its absentees 
is to maintain contact through the of- 
fering envelope system. 


Use the Special Offering Envelope 

There is yet another weakness in the 
use of the modern offering system . . 
the special purpose envelope. It is sur- 
prising how few churches make use of 
supplementary envelopes, yet astound- 
ing how effective they prove to be. Even 
in the poorer congregations, the desire 
to join in special celebration is notable. 
Gifts may be modest, but the inherent 
joy of sharing in all church functions 
can be manifest by many in no other 
way. 

Denominational doctrine varies, of 
course, in the matter of technique . 
individual policies may limit the num- 
ber of special funds to be supported. It 
is not here advocated to contest such 
regulations. Too often, however, the 
basic function of the special offering 
is misconstrued. It is not a mere 
money-raising project, nor is it an or- 
ganized plan to exact funds which a 
congregation can ill-afford. In nearly 
every instance the special offering en- 
velope is designed for use in celebra- 
tions recognized by the church and 
which the membership might better 
comprehend through participation with 
gifts. Such gifts though individually 
small would doubtless prove sizable in 
the aggregate contribute appreciably 
in advancing the work of the church. 


Too often, the offering envelope sys- 
tem adopted by the church is not only 
ordered but specified by an official lay- 
man unschooled in the more detailed 
principles of his denomination. Proper 
coordination with the pastor and ad- 
ministrative body of the church in de- 
termining details of the system is 
recommended in such cases. Ultimate 
results would prove much more satisfy- 
ing and beneficial. 


All in all, the administrative bodies 
of most churches might well take a 
lesson from business. Business is not 
satisfied to follow established policies 
once there are signs that such policies 
have become outmoded. Instead, busi- 
ness will adjust its policies to keep 
pace with changing trends. Business 
recognizes that a temperamental public 
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spending habits and that counteractive 
influence must be exercised to retain 
public favor. Consequently, business is 
seldom lacking in public interest, secur- 
ing its share of the public dollar. 


Certainly there is no more important 
business in any community than the 
business of maintaining healthy church- 
es. The church, after all, has a ma- 
terial side as well as a spiritual per- 
sonality. Through less thoughtful su- 
pervision the material side of the 
church has no doubt been ill-fortified 
to withstand the rigors of modern com- 
petition. Adequate steps have not been 
taken to maintain public concern in the 
maintenance, far less the strengthening 
of our churches. 





NEGRO LEADERS PLEDGE 
SUPPORT 


Washington — Every “spiritual and 
material resource in support of the 
ideals of freedom and democracy” was 
pledged President Roosevelt in a state- 
ment by Negro church leaders from 
throughout the nation at a meeting held 
under the auspices of the executive 
committee of the Fraternal Council of 
Negro Churches in John Wesley AME 
Zion Church here. 

The council represents six million 
Negro churchmen of 10 major Protes- 
tant denominations—including both the 
incorporated and unincorporated Na- 
tional Baptist Conventions; the Congre- 
gational-Christian, African Methodist 
Episcopal, African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion, Colored Methodist Episcopal, 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Protestant 
Episcopal churches. 


Reiterating their opposition to war 
in principle, the Negro churchmen 
stated in substance that they were sup- 
porting this war because of their op- 
position to fascism, imperialism and 
exploitation. 


They called on the president in their 
statement to “see that the government 
sets the pattern for the democratic par- 
ticipation of citizens without regard to 
race, color or creed in government jobs, 
the army, the navy, the marines, the 
air corps and in all government activi- 
ties.” 


Their statement said that “continued 
exclusion of Negro workers from em- 
ployment at war production is an in- 
jury to the whole American people— 
the practice of segregation and dis- 
crimination in the armed forces lowers 
the morale of all Americans, Negro 
and white—lynchings and discrimina- 
tions do not unite a people for war.” 


is constantly altering its living and | 
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For Recording the 
Names of Those Serving 
Our Country ... 


Cur Roll 
of Honour 


Attractively printed in red 
and black on heavy, white 
Bristol, size 2844x19% inches. 
The heading reads, “Your 
prayers are asked for those 
who have gone to serve our 
flag and country by land and 
sea and air.” There are 80 
spaces for recording names. 
The decorative shields in the 
border depict St. Paul’s en- 
treaty to “put on the whole 
armour of God.” Price, $1.25 


Bhe Seevice Fay 


A white flag with red border and with a blue star for 
each man who has entered the United States service. 
Small Size for the Home 
Miniature, rayon banner, size 9x12 inches, suspended 
from ebonized cross bar with gilded wood spear ends, 
ornamented with small pair of gold floss tassels, colors 
printed on the material. May be obtained with 1, 2 or 

3 stars. Specify number of stars desired. 


Price, 50 Cents 
Large Size for Churches and Organizations 
Size 3x5 Feet Size 4x6 Feet 




















Miniature Flag 























Defiance Cotton ______-_ $2.20 | $3.20 

Srernne Wool)... ..... $5.00 $ 7.00 

Rayon Taffeta _______-_ $ 9.00 $13.50 

Federal Silk _____-_---- $29.00 $41.00 

Cross Bar withBrass ends 1.385 1.85 1.85 1.85]/ 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 

Cord and Tassel] ______-_ 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.001} 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
a a $5.55 $8.35 $12.35 $32.351/$6.75 $10.55 $17.05 $44.55 








Size 5x8 Feet also available — Price furnished upon request 
STARS FOR THE LARGE SIZE FLAGS LISTED ABOVE ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Price Additional Stars Price Additional Stars 

Includes (Blue or Gold) Includes (Blue or Gold) 
Defiance Cotton ... 5 Stars 15 cents each Rayon Taffeta ....10 Stars 20 cents each 
Sterling Wool ..... 5 Stars 15 cents each Federal Silk ......10 Stars 20 cents each 


When ordering, specify immediate number of stars desired; also, approximate 
number ultimately needed, for this will determine the size of star to be used. 


Postage or Express Additional 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM Co. 


14 E. 4st Street 
New York City 

















Prepare Now?!?... 


MOTHER’S DAY art bulletins, invi- 


tations, offering envelopes, and 
other helpful items are now ready. 
Send for Your Free Sample Packet TODAY 
CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Ine. 
616 E. St. Clair Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


FOR EVERY USE 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIONS AND PRICES 


BRUNSWICK SEATING CORP. (/dmmme 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 
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Pledged Attendance Promotes 
Mid-Week Service 


by, Ralph V. Gilbert” 


HE problem of the Wednesday eve- 

ning prayer meeting has been a 

hard one for many churches. Either 
they have carried on with a pitiful 
handful of people—comforting them- 
selves the while with the hackneyed 
Bible verse, “Where two or three are 
gathered together, etc.”—or they have 
given up in despair. In many cases sub- 
stitutes have been offered in the way of 
“Church Nights,” etc. Yet there is no 
substitute for a program that enriches 
the spiritual life of a congregation. And 
while it is true that God is present 
where two or three are gathered to- 
gether, it is also true that he is more 
blessedly present where a larger num- 
ber come together. For numbers do 
generate enthusiasm. 

We offer herewith a plan that works. 
It has been tried out in different parish- 
es; it is not theory; the steps are simple 
and any church may have a live, spirit- 
ually enthusiastic mid-week service re- 
gardless of its size. 

First of all, a letter such as the fol- 
lowing, is sent out to a carefully se- 
lected list of members and friends. En- 
closed is a “pledge card.” You will note 
two things about this pledge-card: (1) 
It asks attendance for a definite number 
of Wednesday nights; (2) It asks for 
a definite number of signers. The term, 
“Faithful Fifty” is a happy one, and 
the number is quite reasonable if the 
church has several hundred members. 
In all announcements the fact is 
stressed that unless the required num- 
ber of signers are secured the plan 
fails. This pledge-card, it will be noted, 

*Minister, First Presbyterian Church, Fremont, 
Nebraska. 


is printed on regular U.S. postal cards, 
or the “postage paid” kind of card. 
The latter will save you postage if a 
large number is sent out. The time to 
send out this letter is the Thursday be- 
fore the Wednesday night when the 
first meeting is to be held. Cards will 
soon be coming in your mail. 


Second, a “follow-up” letter is sent 
out. The best time is the Monday be- 
fore the crucial Wednesday night. A 
pledge-card is enclosed in this letter. 
It is sent to all names that have 
not yet returned their pledge-card. It 
is assumed, of course, that the pastor 
in sending out the first letter has care- 
fully kept a list of the names to which 
it was sent. This is important. Along 
with this, a little judicious personal 
work will not be amiss. 


If this has been carefully done, cards 
will be coming in on every mail. And 
it is to be expected that some cards 
will be brought on the very night the 
campaign opens. The writer keenly re- 
members one church where this plan 
was tried, and where he came to the 
“zero hour” with exactly 49 cards. He 
was prepared to write it all off as a 
sad mistake. But one man brought a 
card—the 50th—and saved the day. 
That was too close for comfort! And 
yet it inaugurated a new era in the 
spiritual life of that church. Never in 
the years he remained there did the 
attendance ever again sink to the 
pathetic level of former years. 

I have just completed a campaign of 
this kind. A total of 68 cards were 
returned, signed. And the attendance 
the first night was 82. The attendance 
the second night was 89! For you will 





to enroll as a member of 


Se ee ee 


Address 


full announcement will be made.) 





Yes, for what it means to me, to my church, and to the Kingdom, I want 


THE FAITHFUL FIFTY 


God helping me, I promise to be present every Wednesday, 8:00 p. m., 
for the coming 12 weeks, unless I am ill or out of town. We shall study 
together “Jesus’ Final Journey to Jerusalem.” It is understood that this 
pledge is cancelled unless at least 49 similar pledges are made. 


(NOTE: Mail (or hand) this to the pastor so it will be in his hands not 
later than Wednesday evening, January 14, the first of the 12 weeks, when 











“Stir me, oh stir me, Lord, I care not 
how; 

But stir my heart in passion for 
the world! 

Stir me to give, to go—but most to 
PE wi” 

Dear Christian: 

Have you ever felt that way—felt 
the need of being stirred deeply, 
gloriously for his sake, and the sake 
of the kingdom? 


Have you, in your heart, felt your 
Christian experience to be some- 
thing less than it should be; less 
than it could be? That you have 
been living on the surface, rather 
than “launching out into the deep”’— 
the joyous “deeps of God’s promis- 
es?” Have you yearned for some- 
thing better, something more satisfy- 
ing? 

If your answer is “Yes” to the 
above, I can help you. I have a 
definite plan that has worked for 
others and will work for you. All I 
ask is an hour of your time, for the 
next 12 weeks. Can you spare that 
much time—out of the 168 hours of 
the week? If you can, read on: 


I am forming an organization 
known as “The Faithful Fifty.” An 
organization that is not an organiza- 
tion! It has no dues, no fees, no of- 
ficers, no by-laws. There is just one 
requirement: Every person who en- 
rolls promises to be present every 
Wednesday night, unless sick or out 
of town! 


That is all there is to it. The 
promise is made not to me, but to 
God. And I have never heard of God 
failing to do his part. Have you? 

Because I believe you are deeply 
desirous of a richer spiritual life, I 
am sending you this communication. 
Will you not sign the enclosed 
postage-paid postal, and drop it into 
the mail—now? 

UNLESS FORTY-NINE § SIM- 
ILAR PROMISES COME TO ME, 
BEFORE NEXT WEDNESDAY AT 
8:00 P. M., YOU WILL BE RE- 
LEASED FROM YOUR PLEDGE! 


I give you my word of honor for 
this. So then, you see the impor- 
tance of your card. IT MAY BE 
THE 50th ONE! 

As you fill out your card, and 
mail it, will you not at the same 
time offer a word of prayer for the 
success of this plan, and all that it 
will mean to us? 

Prayerfully yours, 
R. V. GILBERT. 
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experience this: (1) A very small num- 
ber—so small that it need not be taken 
into account—will sign cards and come 
only occasionally. (2) A much larger 
number will positively refuse to sign, 
but will come faithfully every night. 
This number will, roughly, amount to 
50 per cent of the signed cards. That 
is, if you get 50 people to sign up, you 
may expect an attendance of about 75. 
(3) Having gotten such a fine response, 
it is very much up to the pastor to 
make these meetings worth while. By 
which we mean deeply devotional and 
spiritually enriching. We are persuaded 
that the common or garden variety of 
Christian is sincerely interested in bet- 
tering his religious life but does not 
know how to go about it. And he hides 
that eagerness behind a cloak of seem- 
ing indifference. Meanwhile we pastors 
continue to exhort our people to “be 
good,” to “pray more,” etc., and fail to 
make our exhortations definite. 


It is an old saying that when we do 
a thing three times it becomes a habit. 
If a goodly number of people can be 
induced, by some such plan as this, to 
come regularly to God’s house for a 
number of weeks; and if they really 
get something when they do come, they 
will keep on coming after the campaign 
is over. And the net result will be a 
spiritually awakened church. 





THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Ralph V. Gilbert, D.D., Minister 
Fremont, Nebraska 

January 12, 1942. 
HURRY UP! 


Hurry up, and send in your mem- 
bership card in “The Faithful Fifty”! 
Cards have been coming in, on every 
mail, lots of them. We are going to 
have a great first meeting, Wednes- 
day evening. It is going to mean 
more to our church, and more to 
you, personally, than I can take time 
to tell you. 

BUT—the whole, splendid plan 
will fail unless we have fifty cards 
by next Wednesday, January 14, 8:00 
p. m.! 

It would be sheer tragedy, 
wouldn’t it, if we came to the “zero 
hour” with forty-five, or forty-eight, 
or forty-nine cards. YOUR card may 
be the one we must have. So, mail 
it now, before you forget! 

Prayerfully yours, 


R. V. GILBERT. 


If you have already sent in yours, 
when you get this reminder—as is 
easily possible—you will understand, 
I am sure.—R. V. G. 
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comfort. 
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easily broken. 
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Peabody wood folding 
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chairs are comfortable, 
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long service, are easy to 
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As this article goes to press, the 
smallest attendance was 73, the largest, 
99; the average for eight weeks was 
85. But these figures are quite insuf- 
ficient to indicate the real inspiration 
of these meetings. Moreover, we have 
just completed our annual financial 
canvass and it was over and above 
the best since the “low” of 1933. We 
have more than a suspicion that this 


| is one result of a renewed spiritual 


fervor, engendered by these Wednes- 
day night meetings. 
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Church Sittings 


by John R. Scotford 


Here the various types of seats are discussed. Shall they be 

straight or curved; opera chairs or cathedral chairs? Mr. 

Scotford points out the pros and cons and tells how you may 
correct some faults in your own furnishings. 


erected for worship rather than 

for edification, pews are a com- 
paratively recent phenomena on the 
ecclesiastical horizon. Except where it 
has been Americanized, the Greek Or- 
thodox Church knows nothing of them. 
The congregation stands or kneels on 
a good hard floor, with folding chairs 
around the edges or in the balcony for 
weak-kneed Protestant visitors. In 
many lands the Roman church is spar- 
ing of its sittings. At the great Mexi- 
can shrine at Guadalupe the worship- 
pers make their peace with a stone 
pavement as best they can. The English 
cathedrals have more space devoted to 
moving around and less to sittings than 
in our American churches. 

Most of our Protestant churches are 
encumbered with too many pews. In 
one of the writer’s churches it was 
necessary to take out the front bench 
to have room in which to take in mem- 
bers. Whether this is due to the exces- 
sive zeal of the salesmen for church 
furniture concerns or the abounding op- 
timism concerning future congrega- 
tions on the part of building commit- 
tees, it is hard to say. In our older 
churches the hope of collecting pew 
rents may have influenced the picture. 
It is a rare church which does not have 
some spare pews down in the cellar. 

This super-abundance of sittings has 
had religious repercussions. It has 
given us the “meeting house” as an 
auditorium rather than a place of wor- 
ship. It suggests that a church is 
primarily a place in which to sit and 
listen. Aesthetically, it has cluttered 
the ecclesiastical landscape with too 
much wood! 

A further difficulty is that a large 
proportion of our pews are circular. 
Apparently our fathers were seeking 
to escape from the stiffness of the rec- 
tangular church. Normally a curve is 
a line of beauty. Probably their 


Beerna churches were originally 


mechanical natures found pleasure in 
taking the wood of a straight tree and 
shaping it into the are of a circle. 
From the point of view of the preach- 
er, curving pews are usually a curse. 
They encourage the congregation in the 
social dissipation of seeing who is there 


and what they have on rather than 
concentrating its attention upon 
weightier matters. Probably this is the 
fundamental psychological attraction of 
the shallow auditorium with wide cir- 
cling pews. We like to see and be seen! 
But this arrangement tends to arrange 
the congregation ina fringe. Those who 
sit on the back seats miss nothing of 
the panorama, and therefore that loca- 
tion is preferred above all others. Con- 
trariwise, those who are beguiled into 
the front seats are exposed to the crit- 
ical survey of the congregation without 
much of an opportunity to look back. 
The result is to spread the audience in 
a wide are with none but the deaf and 
the preacher’s family venturing far 
from the side-lines. The logic of the 
situation would suggest that the pulpit 
be poised on a swivel and rotated from 
right to left and then from left to 
right. Lacking such an improvement, 
the preacher faces the choice of either 
turning his head continually or of 
singling out one section of the congre- 
gation for special attention. The only 
way out of this dilemma is to direct 
one’s words at the ceiling, which may 
create an impression of great piety and 
treats everybody pretty much alike. 

Some years ago the opera chair tried 
to go religious. Although quite un- 
ecclesiastical, it has two points in its 
favor. In a hot climate—such as Okla- 
homa in midsummer—its superior ven- 
tilation gives it an advantage over a 
pew, while the little arms between each 
seat prevent three people from occupy- 
ing the space which was intended for 
four. 

The cathedral chair is a more for- 
midable competitor. This is a movable 
sitting in individual units but fastened 
together so as to prevent particular 
worshippers from embarking on per- 
sonal pilgrimages. As its name sug- 
gests, the cathedral chair has an un- 
impeachable ecclesiastical pedigree. It 
is used in the Cathedral of St John 
the Divine, in Trinity Cathedral in 
Cleveland and many prominent Epis- 
copal churches. It possesses the great 
advantage of flexibility. It can be 
moved out of the way of the cleaning 
woman, with the result that the floor 


really gets cleaned. The place of wor- 
ship can be set in different ways on 
different occasions. In a Congregational] 
church in Washington, D. C. the com- 
munion is observed on Holy Thursday 
with the table set in the center of the 
place of worship and the movable chairs 
arranged around it. The pastor of a 
large Presbyterian church which wor- 
ships in its parish hall against the day 
when an auditorium can be built once 
explained, “On Easter Sunday I can 
crowd in 1500 people; after that we 
gradually spread the rows further and 
further apart until in the summer the 
sittings are so arranged that 200 looks 
like a crowd ” It is worthy of note that 
on normal occasions the worshipper in 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
can put his feet out in front of him 
without interfering with the next row 
of chairs. Possibly the purpose is to 
make easy the path of those who must 
use the inside seats! 

Cushions in church are a debatable 
question. Possibly because of the 
lengthy discourses which they endured, 
our fathers esteemed them highly; in 
this day of twenty-minute sermons they 
seem less necessary. They lend an air 
of “at ease in Zion” to a sanctuary. 
If a pew is made right in the first 
place, cushions add little to its comfort 
—especially in hot weather. The First 
Congregational Church of Colorado 
Springs has put the matter to a prag- 
matic test; the front pews have cush- 
ions, the back ones do not. The pastor 
reports that the latter are still the 
more popular. 

The present tendency is toward the 
long narrow church with straight pews 
and a center aisle. 

Our fathers’ arguments against this 
arrangement still have some force. 
More time is required for seating the 
people and for taking the offering. If 
the congregation is small, it is divided 
into two parts. The passing of the cen- 
ter pulpit in favor of the chancel ar- 
rangement is relieving the minister of 
the necessity of “preaching down an 
aisle.” 

On the other hand, the long center 
aisle has many advantages. Instead of 
wandering from side to side in social 
appraisal, the eyes of the congregation 
are directed towards the focal center 
of worship. The long, narrow church 
is conducive to religious concentration. 
The unity of the architecture tends to 
draw together the thoughts of the peo- 
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ple. The room ceases to be an audi- 
torium and becomes a place of worship. 

Such an arrangement lends itself to 
processionals, both at the opening and 
close of the Sunday services, and also 
for weddings and baptisms. One way 
to promote church weddings is to ar- 
range our churches so that they are 
suitable for such occasions. 

Another advantage of the long, nar- 
row church is that it forces the con- 
gregation forward into the middle 
seats. This is due to several reasons. 
There are not so many back seats. Less 
can be seen and heard from them than 
from those further forward. People are 
like cats in their predilection for good 
seats. Where the back seats are pop- 
ular, it is usually because they are real- 
ly the best seats! If we remove the 
attractions, the people will remove 
themselves! With a long, narrow 
church it is also possible to tape off 
the rear pews with ribbons. 

Most churches feel that they are the 
victims of the past so far as their sit- 
ting arrangements are concerned. This 
is not entirely so. Of course, if you 








have a bowled floor with badly bent | 
pews, it may look hopeless, but usually 
something can be done—other than | 
pray for a fire. Where the pews are | 
altogether too numerous, three rem- 


edies may be had. If possible, trans- | 
form the platform in to a large chan- | 


cel. If this is not feasible, enlarge the 
platform for Children’s Day and then 
leave it that way. Then take out a 
number of front pews to make room 
for the reception of the offering, the 
reception of members, etc. On the plea 
of more room for sociability after the 
service and a place where the men can 
hang their coats, remove some of the 
rear pews. A third step is to spread 
out the remaining pews so that it will 
no longer be necessary for ladies to 
fall over the gentlemen who insist on 
sitting next to the aisle. These meas- 
ures will not only reduce the quantity 
of timber which the minister preaches 
to—they will also improve the audi- 
torium as a place of worship. 

Where the pews are straight, they 
can often be re-arranged to advantage. 
Here is a chance for the people who 
like to solve puzzles! Measure all your 
pews and then see what is the best way 
in which to place them so as to pro- 
mote worship. A good carpenter with 
the cooperation of a skilled painter can 
cut and splice old pews in surprising 
ways. The Congregational Church in 
Eaton, Colorado, is a revelation of what 
can be done in this particular. 

Probably the seating arrangements 
of your church are not as hopeless as 
you assume. In any case, the situation 
is worthy of re-study with an eye for 
possible improvements. 
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PREPARE NOW 


To sow and insure the only SECURITY there is! 

For the tasks to which we must all return. 

To rebuild the social order. 

For the time when your training in religion at its best will be at a premium. 


$300 to $350 a year covers all expenses including necessary textbooks. High 
school graduates, compare this with opportunities and costs elsewhere. Some 
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for the 


Church School 
by Oscar A. Withee” 


ITHOUT question the work of 
the church school holds a most 
important place in training for 
Christian living. The church is coming 
to realize that transference of religious 


*Minister, First 
Maine. 


Baptist Church, Gardiner, 


knowledge from teacher to pupil hardly 
suffices. There must be a personal ac- 
quaintance with spiritual forces on the 
part of the pupil. For the most part 
this comes by way of the teacher’s per- 
sonality and consecration, but however 
good this may be it is a question 
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**Prinece of Commentators”’ 


ADAM CLARKE was the author of many books. But 
his real love—the work to which he devoted decades 
of tireless effort—was his COMMENTARY OF THE 
ENTIRE BIBLE; a standard against which lesser 


efforts are measured and found wanting. 


*It was DR. CHARLES H. SPURGEON, the great 
teacher of preachers, who characterized Adam Clarke 
as the “PRINCE OF COMMENTATORS.” And 
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that knowledge LIVE for others—men and women tre: 
turn confidently and trustingly to CLARKE’S COM- 


MENTARY. 


Clarke’s Commentary 


on the Entire Bible 
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Useful Volumes 





@ ADAM CLARKE, creator of the 
Commentary which bears his name, was 
a born scholar. Neither before his da 
nor since has any master of the English 
language illuminated the Scriptures 
ak such clarity of living light, or 
arbed them in such grandeur of style. 
iis work remains ageless in its appeal, 


A Scholar’s Enduring 
Monument 


For forty years—almost to the day of 
his death—Adam Clarke labored lov- 
ingly —. his Commentary, a work so 
compre 1ensive in its scope that it 
stands the classic achievement of its 
kind, unrivalled in the English 


language. 


But Clarke’s is not a Commentary for 
scholars alone—though it is their first 
resort and final authority. This ear- 
nest, kindly scholar has illuminated the 
Scriptures for the student, the Church 
school worker, the layman—for all 
who love and cherish the Bible. 


Now Within Reach of All 
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whether it overflows into the lives of 
the pupils at every lesson session. There 
is a pressing need that every pupil in 
the school have a definite religious ex- 
perience at every session. This is the 
ideal, but as ideals are only receding 
goals, programs must be made and im- 
proved upon which lead pupils to ever 
deeper religious experiences. 

We often wonder how deep were 
those religious experiences when the 
whole school gathered in the auditorium 
under the former set-up? Usually the 
opening exercises were late in getting 
under way. A hymn was sung to drown 
out the confusion of settling down. The 
leader read the lesson, often giving 
both teacher and pupil their first hint 
of what it was all about. The per- 
centage present paying attention was 
notoriously low. The Lord’s Prayer was 
recited as routine procedure. The of- 
fering taken and another hymn sung. 
Then the remaining minutes for class- 
es. This has been repeated over and 
over again with variations and it is 
with us today in most churches. No 
wonder that seven out of nine coming 
into the church drop out. Little that 
is vital to living has been established 
and less imparted as an incentive to 
keep up such exercises. 

Many methods have been put forth 
to remedy the situation which show 


| conclusively that there is no universal 


| tendent leads the service. 


| connecting link in the pupils’ 


panacea. As such we feel we have a 
right to put forth one more method. 
We make no claim that it will bring 
results every pastor has his heart set 
on, but it has brought to one church 
school a deeper acquaintance with 
spiritual things. However good teach- 
ers may be at imparting knowledge of 
God and leading their pupils to accept 
the Christian way of living, there is 
no substitute for a child making up 
his own mind in an atmosphere as 
ideally spiritual as it is humanly pos- 
sible to make it. It is possible to learn 
much of the Christian way of living 
while worshipping God objectively and 
as the church school is designed pri- 
marily for learning of him, we feel 
that the worship period ought to be 
made a (part of the) learning act and 
not an “opening” or prelude to the sup- 
posed more important part, the class 
period. 

The worship-learning program here 
set forth may be adapted to any size 
school. It incorporates the traditional 
set-up and violates none of the ideals 
The pastor or superin- 
The pastor 
is the best choice for he makes a direct 
minds 


long cherished. 


| between their school and God, as is his 


usual function. Of course there is the 
music—something special from _ the 
school is advisable, rotating between 
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classes. Likewise the offering is taken 
by the classes, rotating the privilege 
from month to month, each having the 
honor for a month. 

A. mimeographed program in quanti- 
ties to go around is made out by the 
leader of the school and each program 
runs for an entire month. It is neces- 
sary that they be collected and pre- 
served for at least that length of time. 
At the end of a months’ repetition each 
child will have learned certain por- 
tions of the Scriptures while using 
them for worship. 

This program is carried out without 
any interruption by the leader. Even 
the song numbers are selected in ad- 
vance as will be seen on the sample 
program following. Announcements are 
made only at the very end of worship. 
As such, an air of reverence pervades 
the entire service, the most desired 
part. 

Here is a sample of a typical pro- 
gram for one month. 


ORDER OF WORSHIP 


Musical Prelude: 

(L) God is our refuge and strength, 

(S) A very present help in time of 
need. 

(period of silence) 
Hymn 5th, 300—12th, 205—19th, 383 
26th, 379. 

(L) The Lord is my light and my sal- 
vation. 

(S) Whom shall I fear? 

(L) The Lord is the strength of my 
life. 

(S) Of whom shall I be afraid? 

(L) One thing have I desired of the 
Lord; 

(S) That will I seek after; 

(L) That I may dwell in the House of 
the Lord all the days of my life, 

(S) To behold the beauty of the Lord 
and to inquire in His Temple. 

(L) Hear, O Lord, when I cry with my 
voice. 

(S) Have mercy 
answer me. 

(L) When Thou saidst, 





upon me also and 


“seek ye My 


face,” 
(S) My heart said unto Thee, “Thy 
face, Lord, will I seek.” 


(L) Teach me Thy way, O Lord; 

(S) And lead me in plain paths. 

(L) Wait on the Lord; be of good cour- 
age. 

(S) And he will 
heart. 

(L) Wait, I say, on the Lord. 


Hymn for All Services. 


strengthen thine 


Offering 


Thanksgiving Response (standing): 


Not what we give but what we share; 

For the gift without the giver is bare. 

Who gives himself with his alms 
feeds three, 


Himself, his hungering neighbor and 
Me. 
In Unison: 
And He spake a parable unto them 
saying, “A sower went forth to sow 


and some fell by the wayside and was | 


devoured by the fowls of the air. And 
some fell upon rocks and as soon as 
it was sprung up it withered away be- 
cause it had no root. And some fell 
among thorns, and the thorns sprung 
up with it and choked it. And other 
fell upon good ground, and sprung up 
and bore fruit a hundred fold. Now 
the parable is this: the seed is the 
Word of God. Those by the wayside 
are those who hear, then cometh the 
evil one and taketh the seed out of their 
hearts lest they should believe and be 
saved. They on the rock are those who 
hear the Word with joy, but have no 
root, and for a while believe but in 
time of temptation fall away. And that 
which fell among thorns are they, when 
they have gone forth become choked 
with cares and deceitfulness of the 
world and bring no fruit to perfection. 
But that on the good ground are they, 
which in an honest and good heart, 
having heard the Word, keep it and 
bring forth fruit with patience...” 
Prayer in Unison: 

Our Father in Heaven, we bless Thee 
for the Words of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
May our hearts ever be open when He 
speaks unto us and may we be strong 
and always ready to do His will, for 
He taught us saying, Lord’s Prayer. . 
Hymn, 5th, 384—12th, 375—19th, 368— 

26th, 334. 

Announcements. 
Class Period. 





CONVINCING EVIDENCE OF 
THE RESURRECTION 

To me the most convincing evidence 
of the resurrection of Jesus is not that 
which is usually stressed at Easter 
time. It is not the empty tomb, though 
that is significant. It is not the appear- 
ances to the disciples, important as 
these are. It is not even the fact that 
something undoubtedly happened which 
changed these men from pygmies into 
spiritual giants. To me the most con- 
vincing evidence that the cross of Cal- 
vary did not stop Jesus but merely re- 
leased him in the world is the trans- 
formation which I see being wrought 
in the lives of men and women, young 
and old, in New York City today. What 
I see Christ doing here in this church, 
as I meet scores of men and women in 
personal interviews, is of even greater 
significance to me than what he did in 
Galilee nineteen hundred years ago. 
From Fifth Avenue Sermons by John 
Sutherland Bonnell; Harper and Broth- 
ers. 


ENTHUSIASM! 


Note the tonic effect when you intro- 
duce this hymnal to your congrega- 
tion. A BIG book of deep spiritual 
force—and a BARGAIN. You and 
your people will rejoice to secure the 
hymnal you have long wanted at half 
the price you expected to pay. 

512 Pages, 479 hymns, 96 Pages “Aids 
to Worship,” lacquered cloth binding, 
only $30.00 a hundred, not prepaid. 


Write for Sample 


@ For returnable sample, write name 
and address in margin, clip and mail. 
Give church and denomination. 


Bighow-Main-Excell To. 


5741-D West Lake Street 





Chicago, Illinois 








These days that try men’s souls are 
wreaking havoc among the young 
people! Give your Sunday School 
the strengthening influence of 
Standard True-to-the-Bible Lessons 
—keep bright their faith in God. 
Right today decide on Standard 
Lessons for the coming year. Make 
your Sunday School a vital force 
for good! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. CM 4 


Please send me Prospectus, Samples and 
Catalogue. 

PNG Sire take cas NOV RTEEs RDN wSe Dew 
PO PPC eT Te eT ae Fe ee eee 
SEE fa fis ore Haare te nas eelnde ae 

Name Department in which you are interested 
DONS TE OOO es os eae be Ke eee eleee 








Send for , band and | hiheaald Fy 
OFFER at low prices. Glasses $1.00 

Dozen. Tra: 6 glasses $6. 50 u 

Beautiful a glass PLATE 

Aluminum, Weas and Silver- fe 

Services. Collection & Bread « ates, Pastor’s Sick Outfits, etc. 


Thomas Communion Service, Box1216 Lima, Ohio 
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A New World 
A Creed for Free Men by William 
Adams Brown. Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 277 pages. $2.50. 

Some years ago Dr. Paul Scherer 
preached a sermon on the arresting 
topic, The Self That’s Out of Focus. 
It goes without saying that a badly 
focused self means a confused, un- 
happy, futile life. An individual lack- 
ing a  well-integrated working phil- 
osophy is very much like Stephen Lea- 
cock’s Lord Ronald who “flung himself 
upon his horse and rode madly off in 
all directions.” The purpose of Dr. 
Brown in writing A Creed for Free 
Men was primarily to help people work 
out a unifying principle of living. The 
book, however, must not be confused 
with the numeorous volumes in which 
pseudo-psychologists attempt to pro- 
vide us with a ready-made philosophy 
of life. Instead it deals with funda- 
mental principles with which thinking 
men and women must ultimately come 
to grips. 

Dr. Brown informs us that the 
volume was begun more than twenty 
years ago and has been rewritten many 
times—in his mind. During that time 
numerous false or partial ways out 
have come and gone. At the time of 
the beginning of the work, there was 
a tendency to look upon science as man- 
kind’s chief and certain hope for the 
future. It is now generally agreed that 
there are truths beyond the competence 
of science which are needed for the 
conduct of life. Later we found that 
the exalted stoicism of Walter Lipp- 
mann’s A Preface to Morals presented 
a philosophy characterized by marked 
inadequacies. This book should be ex- 
ceptionally valuable to those who have 
wrestled with the thought issues of the 
past twenty years, and it should be 
even more useful in helping face the 
problems of the decades to come. 

A Creed for Free Men is divided into 
four parts. Of these the third is en- 
titled The Loyalties That Divide. 
Among other ideas these chapters con- 
tain Dr. Brown’s answers to the chal- 
lenge of National Socialism, Commu- 
nism, and other totalitarian philos- 
ophies. In Part IV one of the chapters 
discusses What a Free People Has a 
Right to Expect of Its Schools and an- 
other, What the Church Alone Can 
Supply. 

This is a thoughtful, inspiring book 
with high possibilities of usefulness. 
It is worthy of a wide reading. 


H. C. 


The Church and the New Order by 
William Paton. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 188 pages. $1.50. 

The purpose of this book is to dis- 


cuss the remaking of world order and 
the practical steps that may be taken 
towards it, in the light of the Chris- 
tian faith and from the point of view 
of the Christian church regarded as a 
universal society. The author, who is 
editor of the International Review of 
Missions, is qualified by both his pres- 
ent position and from study to present 
this Christian answer to the problems 
of a victorious peace. 


Dr. Paton begins his discourse by 
explaining the purpose of the new or- 
der. Not only does he suggest guiding 
principles for action but he also out- 
lines steps to be taken. An excellent 
analysis is given of British-American 
relations. A special consideration is 
given to colonies, the Jews and the 
problem of religious freedom. The last 
three chapters describe the part the 
church is to play in this reconstructing 
process toward the new order. 

There is a large volume of literature 
being written on the subject of post 
war reconstruction. This book is the 
first one in which both the present and 
the future of world society is studied 
with the view of suggesting something 
positive and constructive to be done 
with a Christian emphasis. Ministers 
who are in search of something to say 
in our world whirling in war will find 
this volume a stimulating and thought- 
ful study. 

W. L. L. 


Religion for Today by A. J. William 
Myers. Associated Press. 243 pages. 
$2.00. 

He who has been in touch with the 
out-put of the religious press for the 
last thirty years has come into contact 
with scores of books explaining funda- 
mental truth in the light of the thought 
of the present. Most of these authors 
have done their work excellently, but 
a book written for this purpose from 
the very nature of things is certain to 
have a short life. Then another author 
must come along and do a slightly dif- 
ferent task for another generation of 
readers. Religion for Today, written 
by the head of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the Hartford Sem- 
inary Foundation, is a book belonging 
in such a sequence. Yet in some re- 
spects it is noteworthy for its deviation 
from the beaten track. 

The most marked characteristic of 
the work is its comprehensiveness. Very 
seldom does an author successfully cov- 
er such a broad field in a modest sized 
volume. The book is divided into five 
sections bearing the following cap- 
tions: God and the Cosmos, Man and 
the Good Life, Toward a Better Human 
World, Teaching Religion and The Fu- 
ture of Religion. In spite of the wide 
range of subject matter the author is 


not open to the accusation of being 
guilty of sins of omission. After read- 
ing his discussion of a given theme one 
feels that he has come into contact with 
a thorough treatment of the topic. Dr. 
Myers’ style is careful, exact and logi- 
cal. Occasionally it impresses us as 
being a little academic and lacking 
sparkle and color. 

Religion for Today should be of value 
to any reader interested in the su- 
premely important matters with which 
it deals. To the man who is somewhat 
limited in his book contacts it should 
be a treasure-trove. It would be dif- 
ficult to exaggerate its wealth of in- 
formation and ideas. It is a book to be 
studied, not merely read in passing. 
Among its best chapters are Jesus and 
the Good Life and Toward Better So- 
cial Conditions. 

L. H. C. 


We Prisoners of War by Sixteen 
British Prisoners in Nazi war camps. 
Edited by Tracy Strong. Association 
Press. 90 pages. $1.00. 

As in case of the first world war the 
Y.M.C.A. has its representatives in 
the various camps of captured soldiers. 
Schools are organized and cultural 
facilities brought to the men. From a 
series of essays in which many pre- 
sented papers sixteen were selected be- 
cause they revealed the life and thought 
of the war prisoners. They are pub- 
lished through permission of the mili- 
tary authorities. 

The reading of the book will do two 
things for you. First it will reveal the 
conditions under which these men live 
and think. You will find that they are 
able, with the help they are receiving, 
to keep their morale and to do con- 
structive thinking. The letters reveal 
that their greatest fear is that they 
may not be able adequately to meet life 
ably when, they get back into normal 
society. 

The second thing the book does is to 
assure the readers that in modern war- 
fare, terrible as it is, the prisoners re- 
ceive fair treatment. They are not 
over-fed but they have clean quarters 
and are encouraged to study and sus- 
tain their community life. Many par- 
ents of American soldiers will breathe 
easier if they read the book. 

, me 


The Church 


Meister Eckhart by Raymond Ber- 
nard Blakney. Harper & Brothers. 
333 pages. $3.00. 

Here at long last is a satisfactory 
introduction in English to one of the 
truly great medieval minds or one 
might better say, souls. Dr. Blakney 
has given us translations of most of 
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Eckhart’s German works. 
of the sermons are given only in frag- 


Indeed some | 


ment but in sufficient detail to show the | 


genius of this fourteenth wap | FREDERICK C. GILL 


preacher who flaunted the judgment o 
his ecclesiastical superiors in insist- 
ing that the laity must be taught in 
religious matters. 


In this excellent volume the author 
has also included the first English 
translation of Eckhart’s memorable de- 
fense before the inquisitorial court 
which tried him for heterodoxy. It was 
in this colorful setting before the fa- 
thers of the church that the Dominican 
mystic uttered the classic words, “I 
may err but I may not be a heretic— 
for the first has to do with the mind 
and the second with the will.” Eckhart 
stands at the point of transition of the 
Platonic or mystical tradition to the 
medieval and modern German theol- 
ogy. Although never a Protestant in 
spirit, (Eckhart never desired opposi- 
tion to the church as such), it must be 
stated that he preserved the emphasis 
on the authority of personal religious 
experience which has come through the 
Protestant tradition especially in the 
non-conformist groups. 

One is impressed again with the 
tremendous breadth of the influence of 
Eckhart when his definition of disin- 
terest is carefully elucidated in his 
Abgescheidenheit and one sees how 
close it comes to Nygren’s Disinterest- 
edness, although there may be no casu- 
al relation between the two. 


This is indeed not a review of Eck- 
hart but of Blakney’s excellent trans- 
lation. The author is to be highly com- 
mended and encouraged to go on to 
make available for us the Latin works 
of Eckhart, especially his Commen- 


taries, 
he We A. 


Documents of the Primitive Church 
by Charles Cutler Torrey. Harper & 
Brothers. 309 pages. $3.50. 

The distinguished professor of Semit- 
ic languages at Yale sets forth addi- 
tional evidence to substantiate his pre- 
viously expressed thesis that the earli- 
est Christian literature was written in 
the Aramaic language. The four gos- 
pels and Revelation belong to the earli- 
est Christian writings and were circu- 
lated in the Jewish community in which 
Christianity was born, contends Dr. 
Torrey. The author feels that Mark 
and Matthew were written about the 
middle of the first century and that 
Revelation should be dated no later 
than 68. 

At this time the Christian church 
was composed almost exclusively of 
Jewish Christians who still preserved 
the Jewish tradition that any inspired 
scripture or prophecy must be ex- 
pressed in Aramaic or Hebrew but 
never in the Greek. Further, argues 
Dr. Torrey, these writings were largely 
designed to appeal to the Jewish mind 
and therefore would appear in the 
vehicle best adapted to win these 
people. 

The weight of New Testament 
scholarly opinion in America is still 
opposed to this original and, if true, 
revolutionary position which Dr. Tor- 
rey has been maintaining through a 
decade or more. Other Semitic schol- 
ars, notably James Allan Montgomery, 
quite agree with Dr. Torrey’s thesis 
and only time and much more investiga- 
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New Horizons 


Written in and for a _ war-torn 
world, here is needed Christian 
idealism and encouragement. The 
author calls upon us to close our 
ranks, to concentrate upon com- 
municating the grace and love of 
Jesus to a troubled world—“to 
make the kitchen and the counter, 
the factory and the market, Wall 
Street and Piccadilly, all holy unto 
the Lord.” $1 


The Lord’s Prayer 


ERNEST F. TITTLE @ This book 


| looks at the world and life from the stand- 





point of The Lord’s Prayer. The prayer 
pattern of Jesus is reexamined and applied 
to our time—‘“a time when human wisdom 
is confessedly bankrupt and human folly 


has brought forth disaster.” $1 


Bible. 
illustrations. 


exemplifies. 


SCHEMING FACE. 
SENSUAL FACE. 


THE STRIKING FACE. 





Stories e 


and the “short, short story.’ 


How Jesus Dealt 
° RAYMOND 
With Men ¢ oar kins 


“Jesus’ contacts with ten people 


are portrayed with insight and 
imagination, bringing to light His 
resources for the tensions and bur- 
Fresh 
and original, embodying the wis- 


dom of a long and rich pastoral 


dens resting on people today. 





The Themes: THE Frozen FAcE. 
THE BRILLIANT FACE. 
Tue GirRisH FACE. 
Face THAT THRILLS. THE FEARLESS FACE. 
THE WorriepD FACE. 
THE EXPECTANT FACE. 


There Are Sermons in 
WM. L. STIDGER 


These stories have grown out of human living. 
They tell of heroic and sacrificial actions which 
have lifted the lives of simple, humble persons 
to a little higher plane as well as incidents 
from the lives of the great and near-great. 
They are brief and streamlined, in keeping 
with the modern trend of the “short, short talk” 





In the Storm 


LESLIE F. CHURCH 
This 
sources against which tanks 
and bombs are futile 
weapons. It gives new per- 
spective for looking at trou- 
ble, a way of deliverance— 
etched deeply in Christian 
experience—marked out by 
Divine Love. $1.50 


The Christian Has Wings 


W.E.SANGSTER @ “Here is a 
book that will send the hard-pressed Chris- 
tian to his knees in gratitude; it is written 
for those whose faith is wavering, by one 
who knows how much faith it takes to sur- 
vive the destruction of the world under 
his feet. . . . It is what we call perfect 
preaching for wartime, if anything can be 
perfect.”—Christian Advocate. $1.50 


volume summons re- 


eh 6° 
Feminine Faces e CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL 


Here are sixteen biographical sermons on great women of the 
Each is alive with human interest and personal familiar 
From these impressive word-pictures the author 
drives straight to the heart of the reader the lesson each figure 


Tue DesperaTE Face. ‘THE 
Tue FicHTInG Face. THE 
Tue Foo.tsH Face. THE 
Tue AmpitTious FACE. 
THe BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


THE WISTFUL FACE. $1.50 


Look at the Stars! 
G.RAY JORDAN @ These eleven 


sermons are a challenge to more 
Christian living, stressing the quality 
of our religion which enables us to 
witness the worst and still live the 
Christian life every waking hour. 
With steadfast faith, we dare to meet 


the troubles of life fearlessly. $1.50 


Prayer 
GEO. A. BUTTRICK 


Here is a powerful plea for 
the revival of an experience 
which shall unify man’s as- 
pirations and empower his 
hopes. A prophet of a re- 
vival of Faith in the earth, 
Dr. Buttrick pleads that the 


ministry.’,—Dr. Halford E. Lue- long-desired springtime of 

— ach man’s spirit waits upon 
—" e a new understanding and 
Personalities Behind the practice of prayer. $2.75 
‘Psalms  ¢ ROBERT B. WHYTE adh 
| These are expository sermons on twelve psalms. 

Each is an analysis of the psalm itself, a vivid At Your Bookstore! 


and real interpretation of the lesson and sig- 


nificance the psalm carries, and each contains 
rich devotional stimulus in largely unexplored 


$1.50 


areas of scriptural inquiry. 


ABINGDON - COKESBURY 
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tion and mature consideration will 
solve this problem. 

The seven chapters of the book treat 
successively the problem of the date of 
Mark, the Biblical quotations in Matt- 
hew, the Aramaic Gospels in the Syn- 
agogue, the origin of the western text, 
the language and date of the Apoco- 
lypse, the Palestinian origin of the Old 
Syriac Gospels and the Gospels and 
Diatesseron in the Syriac-speaking 
church. 

This book will be read by all schol- 
arly persons interested in the problems 
of the New Testament and will be best 
understood when studied with Dr. Tor- 
rey’s other books, The Four Gospels 
and Our Translated Gospels. 

R. W. A. 


Christian Thought 
and Experience 


Prayer by George Arthur Buttrick. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 333 pages. 
$2.75. 

Here is an extremely mature and 
discerning Christian philosophy of 
prayer for such a time as this. A 
thoughtful reading of this book cannot 
but leave one with a better understand- 
ing of what prayer is and does and 
how to pray. 

Starting with a conviction of “the 
central creativeness of prayer” and a 
desire to lead it out “from the killing 
shadow of the false totalitarianism of 
the scientific world,” Dr. Buttrick pro- 
ceeds to explore the problems, types, 
and ways of prayer with clarity, in- 
sight, and artistic skill. While there 
are searching criticisms of false and 
inadequate theories about prayer, the 
dominant mood of the book is affirma- 
tive and positive. There is a fine com- 
bination of intellectual modesty with a 
vital, dynamic faith. 

Three basic assumptions of Jesus un- 
dergird the philosophy of prayer set 
forth, namely, that God is personal and 
is constantly busy in his world; that 
man is free, and that the world is 
faithful and placid to the comradeship 
of God and man. 

The first part gives one a glimpse of 
This Great Roundabout, the World. 
Next comes one on Jesus and Prayer. 
While some may wish that more at- 
tention had been given to this theme, 
these pages are marked by poetic in- 
sight and a keen understanding of the 
prayer life of the Master. 

Part two, entitled Prayer and the 
World, will be especially helpful to 
those grappling with intellectual diffi- 
culties and who question the validity 
of petitionary and intercessory prayers. 
Unlike some thinkers who reject these 
ways of praying on a priori and so- 
called scientific grounds, the author 
finds a more than subjective value in 
these types of prayer. The limitations 
of the scientific world-view are care- 
fully noted and the implications of the 
philosophy of indeterminism for the 
life of prayer are ably set forth. The 
fixities of nature are interpreted as 
“the fidelities of God’s spirit.” “The 
unpredictabilities of nature then be- 
come the play of his word and act.” 

Part three of the book is broadly con- 
cerned with the psychology of prayer 
and is entitled Prayer and Personality. 
The relations of prayer to attention, 
suggestion, faith, instinct, motive, 


memory, the subconscious, imagination, 
thought, and conscience are in turn 
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HELP BUILD 
SOUND MORALE! 


Read and Enjoy 


The Secret of 
Spiritual Victory 


By AMOS T. LUNDQUIST 
Pastor, Grace Luth. Church 
Lansing, Mich. 








(Attended Congregational SS; 
A.B., B.D., Augustana; post- 
grad. Southwestern Bapt. Theol. 
Sem., Fort Worth.) 

& 

“Rich in content, warmly spir- 
itual, centered in Scripture, vivid 
illustrations, writer understands 
human needs today.’”’—Rev. C. M. 
Muilenburg, Westminster Presb., 


Lansing. 
. 


“Kasy to read, concise and to 

the point.”—Mrs. Muilenburg. 
& 

“Spiritually strengthen- 
ing, truly refreshing, enlighten- 
ing, illustrations very fine.’’—Dr. 
Herbert Swanson, Samuel Luth. 
Church, Muskegon, Mich. 


Table of Contents: 


Life Begins With Christ 
The Genesis of Love 
Surely Goodness and Mercy 
Peace, Be Still 
God, My Exceeding Joy 
I Am Not Worthy 
Live and Help Live 
The Magnetic Attraction of 
Christ 
a 
140 Pages 
Attractive Cloth Binding 


YOU WILL BE GLAD 
YOU SENT FOR IT 


# 
Mail Only a Dollar TODAY to 


Mrs. Amos T. Lundquist 


1017 West Lapeer St. 
Lansing, Mich. 














carefully analyzed and discussed in a 
thoroughly readable manner. The 
author believes that psychology has a 
contributive value to the study of pray- 
er but no “solely determinative or final 
value.” 

To this reviewer, part four is the 
most helpful and practical portion of 
the volume, for this section is con- 
cerned with methods and ways of pray- 
ing. An extremely rewarding technique 
of private prayer is outlined, and this 
is followed by a helpful chapter de- 
scribing A Way of Corporate Prayer. 
One wishes that the author had given 
more space to these themes. The book 
ends on a hopeful note, for the con- 
cluding chapter is about Prayer and the 
New World and ends with these words: 
“Prayer is more than a lighted candle; 
it is the contagion of health. It is the 
pulse of life.” 

aa Oa 


Experience and the Christian Faith 


by Howard B. Jefferson. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 230 pages. $2.00. 


The author is a professor. in the 
school of philosophy and religion at 


| Colgate University. In this volume he 


sets for himself the task of expounding 


| a distinctively Christian social phil- 


osophy. Recognizing the renewed in- 
terest in Christian tradition and the 
new emphasis of revelation the author 
finds himself unable and unwilling to 


| give up the experimental or pragmatic 


way of thinking. There appears to be 


| conflict with the new traditionalism and 


the experimental method, but the 
author strives to outline a theological 
method which combines them in consis- 
tent fashion. The development of this 


| attempt, culminating in the last chap- 
| ter is seen in the chapter headings: 


Experimentation versus Tradition; 
Knowledge and Faith; Revelation of 
God; The Spirit of Modernism; God 
and Nature; God and Evil; God and 
Value; Theology and the Social Prob- 
lem. 

The chapters are closely reasoned 
and demand slow and careful reading. 
The main thesis of the reconciliation of 
the historic Christian tradition and 
modern thought is certainly timely and 


| this book is most suggestive for those 


who deal with the problem it seeks to 


solve. ™ 
| ae ae 


Victorious Living by E. Stanley 
Jones. The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
380 pages. $1.39. 

Here is the reprint of a book which 
has already enjoyed wide circulation. 
None of its value is lost in the cheaper 
form of the present edition. It is par- 
ticularly suitable for devotional read- 
ing in these days that put to a test the 
principles of Christianity and make 
impossible any victorious living with- 
out the Christ. Those who have al- 
ready read any of the E. Stanley Jones 
books will not want to miss this one; 
and if there are Christians anywhere 
who have not already read some of the 
other books of this modern apostle, this 
is an excellent one with which to begin. 

The book is intended primarily for 
daily reading within a year, a page a 
day. Each page offers a scripture les- 
son for the day, a short prayer, and a 
brief thought-provoking and inspiring 
message. But unlike many devotional 
guides, it is not a disjointed compila- 
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tion. Rather it is a step by step de- 
velopment of the full implications of 
victorious living. It would be impos- 
sible for one to spend a year with it 
without growing in the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

T. C. J. 


Jesus Christ 


The Christ of the Ages by Frank G. 
Beardsley. American Tract Society. 
336 pages. $1.50. 

This book was written in the belief 
that God is at work in the world and 
that history is a divine drama in which 
hidden and unseen forces unite to car- 
ry out the purpose of the Almighty. 
Dr. Beardsley makes it clear in his 
preface that this book is not a history 
of Christianity, although in many re- 
spects it is necessary to use Christian 
history. The purpose of the book is in 
the author’s own words “to gather the 
scattered threads of history which have 
been bearing upon the making of Chris- 
tianity and its influence in the world, 
and to show how these substantiate 
the claims of Christianity to be of di- 
vine origin.” 

The book is divided into four parts 
with a summary chapter entitled “The 
Logic of History.” Part I describes the 
preparation made in the Jewish, Greek 
and Roman world for the coming of 
Jesus Christ. Part II shows how Chris- 
tianity came into the world through 
Jesus Christ and the conflict it had with 
paganism. One of the best chapters in 
the part is chapter five entitled The 


Conflict Between Christianity and Mo- | 


hammedanism. Part III traces the ex- 
pansion of Christianity. The chapters 
dealing with modern revivals of relig- 
ions and modern missions will appeal 
the most to the minister who is looking 
for a new approach to this old subject. 
The final part consists of five chapters 
summarizing the fruits of Christianity. 
Especially good is the chapter inter- 
preting the effect of Christianity upon 
the home. In his conclusion the author 
asserts that the Christ of the ages is 
the logic of history. This book should 
furnish inspiration to any clergyman 
or layman who wishes to see how eter- 
nal are the words of Jesus Christ. 
W. L. L. 


Maker of Men by Sherwood Eddy. 
Harper and Brothers. 141 pages. $1.50. 

The author believes that “the world’s 
deepest need is for men.” He also holds 
that the clue to the meaning of life 
is to be found in Jesus Christ, the 
maker of men. Jesus was no scholar 
yet “he challenges the thought of the 
centuries.” He was no physician, yet 
“in his name a mighty ministry of 
healing has been inspired.” He was no 
moralist, yet “he stands supreme and 
alone in the moral sphere.” He was no 
social reformer, yet “he creates a so- 
cial conscience and furnishes a dynamic 
motive for many of the great social 
movements of history.” To find a right- 
ful relationship to this Christ is to 
find fulness of life. The author then 
discusses his own personal experience 
of Christ, and the successive steps by 
which Christ was fully revealed to him. 
He then turns to the “consistent habits 
of life” which men must cultivate, viz. 
Creative prayer; devotional periods 
when we can “shift the center of life 
from self to God”; exercise in service; 
fidelity to the worship of the church 
and its sacraments; daily discipline. 











Something About Kierkegaard 
By David F. Swenson 


The first extensive interpretation in English of the life and philosophy of this great 
Danish thinker. Dr. Swenson considered Kierkegaard second only to Socrates, and 
made it his life work to make Kierkegaard known to the English-reading public. 


Cloth $2.50 


Thoughts on Crucial Situations in Human Life 


By Sgren Kierkegaard Cloth $1.50 
Translated by David F. Swenson 


Kierkegaard writes as an individual addressing another indivicual who wishes seriously 
to consider the problems of human life. His purpose may be summed up in his own 
words, “I want honesty, neither more nor less. I stand neither for Christian severity 
nor for Christian mildness; I stand solely and simply for common human honesty.” 


At your Bookseller or order from 


Augsburg Publishing House . . . . . Minneapolis, Minn. 

















The discussion ends with a challenge to | 
make Christ supreme in life, the very 





keystone about which life must be. or- | 
ganized. This book is most highly | 
commended as perhaps the best book 
ever written by Sherwood Eddy. | 
L. N. L. | 
| 


A QUEST FOR GOD 


By R. C. CAMPBELL 


Safety, certainty, and enjoyment 
for those who put their trust 
in Christ. It is a forceful and 
earnest presentation from the 
heart and experience of a popu- 
lar author. He contrasts Chris- 


Preachers and Preaching 


Not by Bread Alone by Angus Dun. 
Harper and Brothers. 148 pages. $1.50. : : ; 

Towering O’er the Wrecks of Time jn Mg oe oF ens 
by Henry F. Wind. Ernst Kaufmann, who love sin and who serve 
Inc. 128 pages. $1.00. a Ee 

Calling All Christians and Other Ser- $1.00 
mons, edited by Paul Zeller Strodach. 


The Muhlenberg Press. 259 pages. AT YOUR 
ar oss BOOKSELLER 


The first of these volumes is labeled | 

“The Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent.” | or 
BROADMAN PRESS 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


plain. 


In this connection it belongs to a dis- 
tinguished succession. Each year the 
presiding bishop of the Protestant Epis- | 
copal Church either publishes a book | 











from his own pen for Lenten reading | 
or sponsors one by another author. Last | 





year’s book was His Cross and Ours by 
Joseph Fort Newton, and the present 


: ‘ : } re 
Theological School, Cambridge Mass. {DEPE ORGANS 


In the introduction presiding bishop, 
Henry ‘St. George Tucker refers to AUSTIN ORGANS, Inc. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Dean Dun’s book as one that “inter- 
Inquiries Welcomed 





prets worship so that every layman can 
understand and profit by it.” The spe- 








cial theme of the work is prayer and d 
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worship, but the author goes farther | 


than this. The seven chapters are pri- 
marily an interpretation of life in terms 
of fellowship with the infinite. The 
style is clear and the thought practical. 
Although an occasional paragraph 
savors of ecclesiasticism, the range of 
the material is unusually wide for that 
of a volume prepared for Lenten read- 
ing. The explanation of the value of 


the use of the Book of Common Prayer | 


is especially illuminating and con- 


vincing. The last chapter which has for | 


its title the words, “Why call ye me, 


Lord, Lord, and do not the things that 


I say” is exceptionally helpful. 
Towering O’er the Wrecks of Time 
is a book of twelve Lenten sermons by 
the superintendent of Lutheran Insti- 
tutional Missions and of the Lutheran 


Children’s Friend and Hospice Society 


of New York. These sermons are strict- 
ly biblical in theme and conservative 


in theology. In their language and gen- | 


eral approach they are to a large de- 
gree what we have been taught to look 
for in Lenten meditations, but in spite 
of this over-conventional setting, many 
readers will find them helpful. They 
contain numerous fresh and vital ap- 
plications of biblical truth to the prob- 
lems of today. In addition they show a 
depth of social sympathy and a keen 
insight into the human heart. 

Calling All Christians contains eight- 
een sermons by some of the outstanding 
preachers of the United Lutheran 
Church. The editor has arranged these 
discourses in such a way as to make 
them appropriate for use in certain 
periods of Lent. This is a book of ex- 
cellent sermons. In fact, one would 
have to go far and read widely in order 
to find a better collection of Lenten 
discourses. The following titles will 
give some idea of the scope of the 
work: Eminent Domain (Paul Scherer), 
God and Bread (Franklin Clark Fry), 
The Fountain of Youth (Robert H. 
Ischinger), The Pride and Humility of 
the Christian (Frederick R. Knubel). 

The Good Friday sermon is “The 
Seven Words from the Cross” by John 
L. Deaton of Christ Church, Baltimore. 
This could be very easily amplified into 
seven distinct sermons. The one for 
Tuesday in Holy Week is by L. Ralph 
Tabor of Third Church, Baltimore. Its 
somewhat puzzling title is The Tragic 
Adversative. It has to do with the 
tragedy of almost 


the word but. 


The last twenty pages are devoted to | 


a series of outlines for Lenten sermons 
and addresses. These are provided by 
the editor himself. Their suggestive- 
ness will depend not only on their in- 
trinsic meaning but also on whether or 
not they connect with the mind of a 


given reader. 
L. H. C. 


Windows on Life by Carl Heath Kopf. | 


The Macmillan Company. 255 pages. 
$2.00. 

The thirty-nine delightful, original, 
and stimulating papers collected under 
the title, Windows on Life, are the re- 
sult of the radio talks which Dr. Kopf 
has been giving over WEEI (Boston) 
in his well-known series listed as From 
a Window on Beacon Street. As the 


author tells us in the preface, these | 


essays are “more personal by intention 
than philosophic or sermonic.” This, 


deciding for the | 
right, “the tragic adversative” being | 
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These Shared 


By EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT 


| “The best of a brilliant series by 
a very brilliant writer. You will | 
| miss much if you miss this vol- | 
| ||| ume.”—Dr. Daniel A. Poling. 
| These glowing studies of the men | 
and women who found power for | 
living from the Resurrection are | 
| fascinating reading and full of | 
| preaching ideas. $1.75 


The Fine Art of 
Living Together 
By ALBERT W. BEAVEN 


This completely revised edition is 
the ideal book for those just mar- 
| ried or contemplating marriage. 
| It belongs in the working li- 
brary of every minister eager 
| ||} to promote happy, Christian 
homes. $1.60 














| The Christian 
Faith 


By NELS F. S. FERRE 


This important new theological 
work is a selection of the Relig- 
ious Book Club “because of its 
staunch defense of the intellec- 
| tual validity of the Christian faith 
| in its organic wholeness, combin- 
||| ing an open-minded scientific ap- 
||| proach with firm and 

| conclusions.” 

| it is the best clarification of 
| 


cardinal doctrines published in | 
$2.00 





years. 








His Power I 








|| there. 








| though, is not to be counted against 


them. Dr. Kopf has a human touch 
and a charming style which combine 
to make his material exceptionally 
readable. Probably there is no better 
way to give an idea of the tang of his 
writing than by quoting a few of his 
titles: Nearsighted or Farsighted, Like 
a River, Payment Deferred, The Type- 
writer Speaking, Pin Points, and Now 
Comes Holy Week. 

In spite of the author’s disclaiming 
homiletic merit in these essays, they 
are rich in sermonic suggestion. The 
preacher who reads them will come into 
contact with material which will open 
for him some new windows, but this 
book is just as good reading for the 
layman as it is for his pastor. Dr. 
Kopf has the high merit of being in- 
teresting. After reading the book 
through and rereading some of his 
favorite essays, this reviewer placed 
the little gray volume on the shelf, but 
he found himself unable to keep it 
It is a work to have at one’s 
elbow and pick up every now and then. 

L,..B. C. 


Life Is What You Make It by Alfred 
Grant Walton. Fleming H. Revell Com- 


|| | pany. 160 pages. $1.50. 


Perhaps you do not know Mr. Wal- 


| ton. A successful pastor, he has been 


speaking to youth, particularly on the 
“Call to Youth” program, over the net- 
work of the National Broadcasting 
Company for five years. We have never 
heard any of his broadcasts but if this 
book is a fair sample they are at the 
top. Your reviewer approached this 


+ volume in a disinterested sort of way, 


read a few pages with a critical at- 
titude, and then before he knew it he 
was so entranced by this little book 
that he had to complete it at once. 
Perhaps it is the subject matter, per- 


| | haps it is the style, likely it is both; 


but here is one of the most interesting 
and charming books of its kind that 
we have ever read. 

Of course it deals with the problems 


| | of youth, such things as health, being 


positive ||| | 
For the minister ||| 








B UNION LESSON HELPS & 


on the International Uniform Lessons 


are based 
squarely on 
the Bible 


Union Lesson Helps stand for and emphasize the 
foundation truths held in common by all evangelical 
Christians. Undenominational and uncontroversial, 
they can be used with safety in any Sunday school. 





Write for free specimens 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
Philadelphia, Pa 








1816 Chestnut Street 











yourself, making good impressions, 
keeping your balance, getting along 
with others, choosing a partner, char- 
acter, and similar topics being dis- 
cussed in the twelve chapters. Books 
on youth problems face three pitfalls. 
Some are preachy, others resemble a 
half-baked psychology text-book, while 


| others take a sentimental “palsy-walsy” 


| attitude. 


| pell. 


This work avoids all of these. 
I am not going to steal these chap- 
ters to use them as sermons, although 
I might do worse. I gleaned a dozen 
good illustrations for my file and I am 
going to lend this little volume to some 
of my young friends. If I know them 
they’ll like it. 
C.- WB. 


Feminine Faces by Clovis G. Chap- 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 219 
pages. $1.50. 

Another book of sermons with the 
typical Chappell originality and spark- 
ling insight. To those who have read 
from his previous volumes this is 
enough said. Writing upon women of 
the Bible he has used his theme Fem- 
inine Faces with skill and ingenuity. A 
well-chosen adjective describes each of 
the faces. Thus Lot’s wife had the 
frozen face, Delilah the sensual face, 

(Additional reviews on page 38) 
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Jesus, the Teacher 


An Antiphon for Use in an Educational Service 


by Anchie A. Bolithe 


Leader: 

Jesus went about in all Galilee... 
teaching. 

The report of Him went forth into all 


Syria; ; 
And there followed Him great multi- 


tudes. 

And they were astonished at His teach- 
ing; : 
For He taught them as one having 

authority. 


So was He ever doing; 

On the mountain side, or along the 
dusty way; 

In the streets of the holy city, 

Or where children danced and sang; 

In the house of feasting 

Or in the home of woe; 


As they passed through the wheat 
fields, 

Or worshipped in the synagogue; 

In a boat at midnight through raging 
tempest, 

At noon with a woman by a lonely 
well, 

Or with a ruler on a housetop beneath 
the stars. 


People: 

O Christ, we beseech Thee, teach us 
today as Thou didst teach the multi- 
tudes in Galilee. 


Choir: 

Lord, speak to me, that I may speak 
In living echoes of Thy tone; 

As Thou hast sought, so let me seek 
Thy erring children lost and lone.* 


Leader: 

What did He teach? 

He taught fearful men to be brave, 

And weak men, to be strong; 

He taught hateful men to be loving, 

And doubting men to believe; 

He taught the worth of little children, 

“For of such is the kingdom of 
heaven,” 

And the reverence due to womanhood, 

And that all men are brothers, the sons 
of one infinite Father. 

He taught that strength lies, not in 
cruelty, but in kindness, 

That love, not force, is power, 

And that forgiveness, not vengeance, is 
victory; 

That peace, and purity, and beauty are 
riches untold; 

That honor and righteousness are ines- 
timable values. 


People: 

O Christ, we beseech Thee, as we 
have ears for hearing, let us heed the 
words of life which Thou didst speak 
in Galilee. 


Choir: 


O teach me, Lord, that I may teach 
The precious things Thou dost im- 
part; 
And wing my words that they may 
reach 
The hidden depth of many a heart.* 


Leader: 


He meen more by the deeds that He 
1d; 

By calming the raging sea 

And the wilder raging of distraught 
minds. 

By strengthening the weak 

And comforting the sad; 

By feeding the multitude of hungry 
folk; 

By touching the leper to health, 

By opening the blinded eyes, 

By healing the sick and raising the 
dead; 


By discovering the hidden treasure of | 


human worth; 

By deeds of mercy and compassion, our 
Master taught, 

And teaches still. 


People: 


O Christ, we beseech Thee, as we 
hunger for understanding of Thy mer- 
cy and of Thy power to lift the sinful 
and the weak to God, feed us as Thou 
didst feed the multitudes by Galilee. 


Choir: 
O lead me, Lord, that I may lead 
The wandering and the wavering 
feet; 
O feed me, Lord, that I may feed 


The hungering ones with manna 
sweet.* Amen. 


Leader: 


But most He taught by what He was; 

By His staunchness for the right 
against entrenched wrong; 

By His concern for the poor; 

By His indignation against evil in high 
places; 

By His strong self-discipline, 

A sacrifice salted with fire; 

By His mighty compassions and His 
moving pity; 

By the contagion of His joy; 

By His human understanding 

And by His divine forgiveness; 

By His humility in exaltation 

And by His calm in trial; 

By the heights of His transfiguration 

And by the depths of His Gethsemane. 

By being what He was, our Master 

Taught and teaches still. 


People: 


O Christ, we beseech Thee, make us 
like unto Thyself mirrors. of the di- 
vine, refleeting Thy truth, Thy wis- 
dom and Thy grace to all to whom 
Thou shalt send us. 


Choir: 

O fill ‘me with Thy fullness, Lord, 
Until my very heart o’erflow 

In kindling thought and glowing word, 
Thy love to tell, Thy praise to 

show.* Amen. 

All: 

Amen. 





*Franees R. Havergal, 1872. 


Canon- 
bury. 


Tune, 


The Message 
of The 
Lord’s Prayer 


by Igor I. Sikorsky 


One of the world's leading airplane 
designers 


Lord’s Prayer. 


This remarkably vivid, bal- 
anced and thoughtful volume sets 
forth the Prayer as the foremost 
guide to man’s spiritual and ma- 
terial needs: each phrase is ana- 
lyzed for the light it throws on 
fundamental questions as to the 
meaning of our lives. 


% A revolutionary step in 
religious education 


Faith and 
Nurture 


H. Shelton Smith 


‘**It is our opinion that his book is 
epochal and will stand as a land- 
mark in the field,’’ says E. G. 
Homrighausen of this stimulat- 
ing, original, extensive analysis 
of the new directions needed in 
teaching and preaching. 





Order of the Universe in 


During a lifelong study of the 
science of flight, Mr. Sikorsky has 
sought the larger meaning of our 
relationship to the universe and 
to God —and found it in the 


by 


At bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
New York 






A Foremost 
American 
Scientist 
Finds a Fresh 
and Pro- 
foundly 
Significant 
Key to the 
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BRONZE MEMORIAL 
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Commemorate the memory of dis- 
tinguished and loved members of 
your congregation with dignified 
bronze tablets. Name plates of 
every description in the best of 
taste. Sketches submitted without 

charge. 
ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & 
ALUMINUM CORPORATION 
2338-40 Belmont Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Book Reviews 
(From page 36) 


Esther the fearless face, Martha the 
worried face, and the woman at the 
well the wistful face. 

We are especially indebted to Dr. 
Chappell for his sermons on some of 
the minor Biblical women, such as the 
poor widow, the maid-servant of Na- 
aman’s wife, and Anna. In the review- 
er’s estimation the best sermons in this 
collection are those on Hagar, Salome, 


| Anna, and the woman at the well of 


Sychar. 

Abounding in spiritual truth, clever 
phrasing, striking epithet and arresting 
illustration this book will stimulate the 
thought and spiritual life of both min- 
isters and laymen who may read it. 
This is not deep preaching, it may not 
be great preaching, but it is interesting 
and helpful. 

C. W. B. 


Various Topics 


Understanding Yourself (The Mental 
Hygiene of Personality) by Ernest R. 
Groves. Emerson Books, Inc. 279 pages. 
$2.50. 

Everyone should own this revised 
sixth edition of Understanding Your- 
self by the distinguished professor of 
sociology at the University of North 
Carolina. It gives in terms that every- 
body can understand, the key unlocking 
the doors leading to a knowledge of 
that most mysterious, most personal, 
most popular being your “self,” your 
“Ty 

Look at the table of contents: The 
Human Quest, The Framework of Per- 
sonality, The Chemical Self, Body Man- 
agement, The Headquarters of the Self, 
Our Strategic Center, Our Mutual Wa- 


| tershed, The Scars of Childhood, The 


Fateful Passage, Our Psychic Power 
Plant, Uncovering the Hidden Self, The 
Mind Finds Wings, The Windows of 
the Mind, Sex Friend or Enemy, The 


| Supreme Fellowship, Consider the Stars 


and Appendix. 

This book “puts the problems of per- 
sonality under the light of present-day 
science. You see yourself in action on 
many planes, and subject to many 
drives. You observe the chemical basis 
of your personality, your skeleton as 
the framework of yourself, the ex- 
plosive contribution of your endoctrines, 
the brain as the instrument of self, 
the emotional significance of childhood 
happenings, your sex impulses, your 
love hungers, the creative powers of 
your mind, and also the mental pitfalls 
to be avoided.” A delightful and in- 
forming book which will help you to 
understand your “I,” throwing a flood 
of light upon the practical question of 
“Why do I do as I do?” 

Professor Groves is known and loved 
on both sides of the Atlantic for his 
other fine books, and many lectures 
on problems of the family and the 


home. 
E.\P. T. 


A Roman and a Jew by Nick B. Wil- 
liams. The Broadman Press. 259 
pages. $2.00. 

The author of this novel has pre- 
sented the thrilling events, personal- 
ities and incidents of the first century 
of the Christian era. The body of the 
book concerns itself with happenings 


between the stoning of Stephen and the 
conversion of Saul. The persecution 
of the Christians, ruthless depredations 
of bands of robbers and contemptible 
treachery of grafters add color to the 
story. The dignified behaviour of the 
Roman soldiers and the faithful wit- 
ness of Christians in the fires of hat- 
red, bitterness and imprisonment carry 
the story with interest to a satisfying 
climax. The book will be of interest 
to all readers of novels, particularly to 
young people. 


T. ae. Bee 
Seven for Cornelia by Catherine 
Macdonald Maclean. The Macmillan 
Company. 270 pages. $2.00. 


Into the large home in the highlands 
of northern Scotland come a bevy of 
evacuee children from the lowland 
industrial centers. This story is con- 
cerned with these children and Cor- 
nelia, the wife of the master who, with- 
out children of her own, becomes the 
mother of seven, three boys and four 
girls. 

If you like a Scottish flavor you will 
love the book with its splendid char- 
acter delineations and Scot accent. 
The children talk the city argot. The 
master and mistress speak the dialect 
of the highland. , There is the breath 
of the heather, the Scotch severity, the 
growing pains of boys and girls. You 
will love little Rabbie with his “nae 
fearts o’ me.” You will feel pain as 
the war encrouches on the happy farm 
and rationing becomes necessary. You 
will love and admire Cornelia who is 
able to adjust herself to all necessary 
situations. We think you will like the 
master whose bark is always worse 
than his bite. 

It is a refreshing narrative which 
holds the reader by its pure character 
studies rather than plot development. 

W. H. L. 


Middle West by H. V. Morton. Dodd, 
Mead & Company. 365 pages. $3.00. 

There is no more entrancing writer 
of travel narrative than H. V. Morton. 
This book brings together some of the 
chapters of his earlier books such as 
In the Steps of the Master and In the 
Steps of Saint Paul and adds to them 
some fresh material to make a volume 
devoted to what has popularly become 
known as the middle east. 


Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, Turkey and 
Greece become luminous under his 
skilled descriptive power. Many fa- 
maliar passages in the scriptures have 
new or greater meaning. If you have 
not before this become familiar with 
this writer, we suggest this book as a 
good place to begin. 

We ee Ee 


The Mystery of East Mountain Tem- 
ple by John Bechtel. BICA Press. 127 
pages. $1.00. 


This is a story of the progress of the 
gospel in China. It shows oriental 
superstition, gives intimate glimpses 
of a modern opium caravan, bandits, 
temple worship and attendants. It 
shows how the gospel triumphs and 
unfolds the failure of false religion. 

It is a story that young people as 
well as older people will read, and read 
through at one sitting. The author 
is a missionary of the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance located in South 
China. The story is based on facts 
which he experienced. 

T.B.R. 
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Alibi or Incentive? 


by Henry Edward Tnalle* 


Many churches now are planning building improvements with 
the expert assistance of the author of this article, who has helped 
more than a thousand churches with their building and equip- 
ment problems, saving them money and getting better results 
than would have been possible without his assistance. Any pastor 
may get in touch with him, without obligation, by addressing 
Henry Edward Tralle, Care Church Management, 1900 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, or at his Washington office, 715 Eighth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


S the war an alibi to your church, 
or an incentive? Is there a letting 
down in your church? Or is there 
an increase in its numbers, its activ- 
ities, its finances, its plans? 
1. Numbers 

Is your church recruiting its mem- 
bers? What of the attendances at the 
services? Perhaps you have lost some 
who have joined the defense forces or 
are working in defense centers. What 
have you done to get others to take 
their places? 

Prospective members do not come 
to church, usually. They must be 
brought. They can be brought in 
through proper organization, through 
personal invitation, through sane ad- 
vertising, through dynamic worship 
programs, through social gatherings, 
and through different and better ser- 
mons. 

2. Activities 

Are there fewer meetings in your 
church than formerly? Why not 
more? Is there a slump in your serv- 
ice activities? Try to find workers to 
take the places of those you may have 


lost. They are likely in your commu- 
nity. Find them, put them to work, 
train them. 


Increase in church activities of the 
right type will tie in with and rein- 
force distinctive defense activities. Let 
us keep our church on a spiritually ac- 
tive basis, for our own sakes, as well 
as for the sake of those who are ab- 
sent from us for the “duration.” 

3. Finances 

It will be nothing short of tragedy 
for the church to give less than it has 
been giving. It must give more and 
more. The church must find ways of 
diverting to itself money which other- 
wise might be spent wastefully and 
selfishly by individuals who are not 
practicing the principles of Christian 
stewardship. 

In one church, an official recently re- 
fused to cooperate in an improvement 





*Editorial Adviser to “Church Management.” 











Henry Edward Tralle 








program, on the ground that the mem- 
bers needed a “breathing spell,” after 
paying off a debt of long standing. 


There was no evidence, however, that | 


he was right about it. If the debt had 
been liquidated in one-half the time, 
his contention might have been justi- 
fied. There is money available for the 
church today, if it will go after it. 
4. Plans 

It is not enough for a church to be 
doing something. It must be getting 
ready to do something better, later. 
It must be making plans. It must have 
vision and oversight. Its present do- 
ing will be more effective if it is tied 
to plans for future doing. 


The war, with its demands upon all | 


loyal citizens, includes the spiritual de- 
mands of strong personal character. 
The church is the chief generator and 
power house of such dynamic charac- 
ter. The local center of power needs 
to be well equipped for its best work. 
Most churches need to make plans for 
improvements in building and equip- 
ment. 

Let the war situation serve as an 
incentive to greater personal effort, 
and to increase in church efficiency, 
and not as an alibi for lazy, fearful 
escapists. 











THE HIGHWAY OF GOD 
by Ralph W. Sockman 


Now, more than ever before, there 
is urgent need for the Christian 
way of life among men. In this 
new book, Dr. Sockman presents 
a practical program for a vital 
Christianity, alive to the needs of 
today and tomorrow—a Chris- 
tianity which will truly be a place 
of refuge and a source of spir- 
itual victory. $2.00 


GETTING DOWN TO 
CASES 


by Charles T. Holman 


An intensely practical handbook 
dealing with the personal prob- 
lems of average men and women. 
Actual cases are outlined, a clear 
analysis of each problem is given 
and the approach and treatment 
are suggested. $2.00* 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
By J. S. Whale 


Based on sound scholarship and 
written in a popular, non-tech- 
nical manner, Dr. Whale explains 
the paramount tenets of the 
Christian faith in the light of 
the New Testament and the au- 
thority of the Church. “I recom- 
mend it most heartily.”—Fred- 
erick C. Grant. 

$2.00 


ON GUARD 


By Joseph R. Sizoo 


For the men in the service... 
for men and women at home— 
here is a book of daily readings 
which will bring fresh hope and 
courage in these turbulent days. 
The readings—one for each day 
in the year—are inspiring, stimu- 
lating and packed with vital, 
helpful thinking. Appropriate 
thoughts are provided for spe- 
cial days, and a brief but im- 
portant selection of prayers is 
included. $1.00 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
THE FAMILY 


By Ernest R. Groves 


Dr. Groves makes a stirring plea 
for a more universal Christian 
interest in the family and a keen 
analysis of its problems in mod- 
ern society. He offers a wealth 
of practical help gained from his 
years of experience in dealing 
with the domestic problems of 
countless men and women who 


have sought his aid. $2.00* 
*Price tentative 
MACMILLAN . New York 
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CENTRAL UNIVERSITY (estab. 1896) has en- 
abled hundreds of ministers to complete their 
university work by correspondence. Competent 
faculty. Individual instruction. 
Reasonable fees . . . Write for further 
information and catalog 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


Irvington, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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FILMS FOR THE CHURCH 


A selective rental service. High quality films 
only. Manuals provided. Distributors of Re- 
ligious Teaching Pictures. 


Write for Information 


Religious Film Service 
Richmond, IIlinois 




















Hundreds of Churches 
Are profiting by the use of our:— 
Church and S. S. Attendance Plan 
Details Free 
Church Attendance, Inc. 
506 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Michigan 

















ULPIT FURNITURE 


Chairs. Communion Tables 


Baptismal Fonts. Etc 


Fine furniture at factory-to- 
Church prices. State your needs 
DE MOULIN Bros. & Co 
:2 «6S th St 
GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS 











A COMPLETE SERVICE 
for the CHURCH and SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Have your name added to our 
mailing list and receive our 
catalogs, samples and suggestions 
ERNST KAUFMANN, Inc. 

7 Spruce St. 209 S. State St. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, III. 














Church Management 


for 
Seminary Seniors 


Perhaps your church has a student 
who should receive a_ subscription 








| great service to us. 
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I am made all things to all men, that 
I might by all means save sone.—lI 
Corinthians 9:22. 


W nectine BOOTH was born at 
Nottingham, England, April 10, 
1829. He was never robust. An 
associate said: “I never had the pleas- 
ure of seeing the general in really good 
health. It was, even in our smallest 
and easiest days, an extremely rare 
thing for him to get a good night’s 
sleep, and his appetite was generally 
so poor and his digestive power so bad 
that it used to be a constant trouble to 
Mrs. Booth to provide for him as to in- 
duce him to eat without incurring the 
after reproach of having made his 
work or his sleep more difficult.” But 
this did not deter him. When he was 
told that he would die if he did not 
rest, he worked harder than ever. 

Booth was an individualist. He made 
his own decisions. He became a min- 
ister of the Methodist New Connexion. 
He was appointed an evangelist. Later 
he was assigned to regular work, but 
he refused to accept, and became an 
independent evangelist. He organized 
a number of missions in the slums of 
London, and these were the nucleus of 
the Salvation Army. 

Booth was an innovator. A little ex- 
perience taught him that the degraded 
could not be reached by ordinary church 
methods. So he proceeded to invent 
methods that would reach them. The 
military organization, the uniform, the 
parade, the band, the excitement and 
other startling features characteristic 
of the army resulted. 

In an interview with Mr. Gladstone, 
Booth made this clear. Gladstone said: 
“T suppose in addressing you as gen- 
eral I use the title to which you are 
accustomed, and which harmonizes with 
your own feelings.” Booth replied that 
was the appellation ordinarily given to 
him, that he thought it duly signified 
his position, and that he accepted it 
for that reason. He continued: “Our 
military nomenclature has been of 
No matter how 

poor, untrained or undisciplined a man 

might be, he knew the meaning of cap- 
tain when he joined a corps, and that 
it implied authority and obedience.” 
When Booth returned to England 
from an American tour he was asked if 
_ gambling was as prevalent in America 
| as in England. He answered in the af- 
| firmative. He said gambling had its 





Biographical Sermon for April 


William Booth—A Friend of the Common People 


by Thomas A. Warner 
















































root in the demand for excitement, the 
Army therefore provided religious ex- 
citement and so held its followers. 


Booth had an open mind. An asso- 
ciate said: “Never perhaps was there 
a man who could more quickly and 
readily grasp the views of others, and 
certainly never a leader who took more 
pains to make his own views clear to 
the very humblest of his followers.” 

Booth was sympathetic. He said that 
when he was a child the degradation 
and misery of the poor appealed to him. 
His heart yearned to help them. This 
was the most powerful influence in his 
life. 

Booth had a simple religion. Accept- 
ing the Bible as God’s word, he looked 
to God as a friend ever at hand to hear 
and help. He was a man of prayer, it 
was just as natural for him to speak to 
God on the street as in a church. He 
convinced others of the truths he pro- 
claimed, not by elaborate argument, or 
much-studied discourse, but by forcing 
them to treat with God as naturally, 
personally and fully as he had himself 
done. 

He realized that nothing could uplift 
the degraded but the gospel, and that 
what men needed was a change of 
heart. He never swerved from that be- 
lief. 

In his interview with Gladstone the 
conversation passed to the importance 
attached by the Army to the experi- 
mental aspect of religion. Booth re- 
marked that they looked upon all men 
as being either right or wrong in their 
relation to God and the eternal world, 
and that when they came across a man, 
the question involuntarily arose in their 
hearts, “Is this man saved?” 

“T have boldly asserted,” said Booth, 
“that whatever his peculiar character 
or circumstances might be, if the prod- 
igal would come home to his heavenly 
father, he would find enough and to 
spare in the father’s house to supply 
all his need both for this world and the 
next. And I have known thousands, 
may I say tens of thousands, who have 
literally proved this to be true. Having 
with little or no temporal assistance, 
come out of the darkest depths of des- 
titution, vice and crime, to be happy 
and honest citizens, and true sons and 
servants of God.” 

An associate said: “The man who 
last night was drunk in the London 
slums is tonight standing up for Christ 
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No Parsonage Deduction When 
You Pay Rent 


ECAUSE of inquiries from our 
readers we wrote the Commission- 
er of Internal Revenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to learn if the ministers 
who receive their salaries entirely in 
cash may deduct from the gross in- 
come, for Federal tax purposes, the 
amount which they pay for house rent. 
We also asked regarding the matter of 
deduction when a clergyman owns his 
own home. The following paragraphs 
should make the matter clear. If some 
clergymen have been making such de- 
ductions they will probably hear from 
the treasury department. 
* * * 
“Section 22 (b) (6) of the Internal 
Revenue Code provides that the rental 


value of a dweliing house and appur- 
tenances thereof furnished to a minis- 


ter of the gospel as part of his com- 
pensation should not be included in 
gross income and shall be exempt from 
income taxation. 


“This provision of the law does not, 
however, exempt from income tax 
amounts which the clergyman may re- 
ceive in lieu of a parsonage. If a cler- 


gyman pays rent for a house in which | 


he lives he is not entitled to deduct the 
rent from his gross income. 


“You cite the case of a clergyman 
who owns his own home. You state 


that the church which he serves rents | 


the parsonage, and the money received 
is included in his compensation. You 
ask whether: ‘he may deduct this money 
from his gross income.’ The money so 
received should be included in the min- 
ister’s gross income and the amount 


thereof may not be deducted in com- | 
puting his net income subject to the | 


Federal income tax.” 





on the Army platform. The clever skep- 
tic who a few weeks ago was inter- 
rupting the speakers in Berlin, is to- 
day as thorough a believer as any of 
them. The poor girl, lost to shame and 
hope, who a month ago was an outcast 
in Paris, is today a modest, devoted 
follower of Christ.” 

Booth won universal respect and ap- 
preciation. Cecil Rhodes attended a 
meeting where Booth spoke. He gave 
a large donation to the Army. Bidding 
the general good night, he said, “Yes, 
General, you’ve got the better of me, 
you’re making men, I’m only making 
countries.” 

At a dinner given by Senator Hanna 
in honor of Booth, Justice Brewer said: 
“T have always felt a deep interest in 
the great and good work carried on by 
the Salvation Army. Theirs is a relig- 
ion of action. Someone has spoken of 
the words in the last chapter of the 
Book of Revelation as the best of the 
Seatitudes, ‘Blessed are they that do.’ 
Surely it can be said of General Booth 
and his followers that theirs is a relig- 
ion, not merely of praying, preaching 
and professing, but of doing.” 

As his health failed Booth gradually 
became blind. He died August 20, 1912 
at the ripe age of eighty-three. His 
last words were, “The promises of God 
are sure, are sure if you will only be- 


lieve.” And so passed into the beyond | 


one whom Harold Begbie said “is like- 
ly to remain for many centuries one 
of the most signal figures in human 
history.” 

The Salvation Army is Booth’s monu- 
ment. Upon his retirement in 1934, 


General Higgins pointed out that the | 


work of the Army ranged over every 
quarter of the globe. That it organized 
homes, hospitals, and training colleges, 
and that throughout all its undertak- 
ings the central motive was the spread- 
ing of the gospel. 

At the memorial service Albert Hall 
platform was crowded with a dis- 
tinguished company. Over a dozen na- 





tions were represented by their min- | 


isters and ambassadors. Religious lead- 
ers of many faiths, the high commis- 
sioners of the dominions, and many 
eminent British statesmen were pres- 
ent. And representing the deep interest 
which the king and queen had always 
taken in the Army, the Duke of York 
presided over the gathering. Messages 
were read from the prime minister, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Lord 
Mayor of London. 





OFFERS JESUIT COLLEGES 


West Baden, Indiana.—While on a 
visit here, Zacheus J. Maher, assistant 
general of the Society of Jesus in the 
United States, offered the educational 
facilities of West Baden College and 
all other Jesuit educational institutions 
in the United States to the President 
in the name of national defense. 










PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings, Altar Cloths, 
Bible Markers, Communion Linens, 
Embroideries, Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 or service: to ‘the [949 


church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 









131 EAST 230 STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 
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Yloricus 
PIPE ORGANS 





EACH INSTRUMENT 
A MASTERPIECE! 
Larger and finer Wicks 
Organs are being built 
today in even greater num- 
bers than ever before. Over 
160 Wicks Organs have 
been installed in churches, 
studios and homes through- 
out the country since the 

first of the year. 

Let a Wicks technician 
discuss your music prob- 
lems with you. 


























Our “‘Wicks Organ 

of the Month"’ 

folder sent free, ¥ 
upon request. 


ORGANS 


HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 
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Craftsmanship at Its Best 


Quality need not be sacrificed for price. 
The ‘‘Kundtz Budget Plan” for progressive 
church interior remodeling or the equip- 
ping of new churches enables all to buy 
within their budget, yet be assured of 
craftsmanship only years of experience 
can produce. 
Altars Lecterns 
Fonts Reredos Communion Tables 
Pews Memorials Collection Plates 
Pulpits Organ Screens Carved Figures 
Chancels Hymn Boards Prayer Desks 
Wood Crosses — Wood Candlesticks — 
Wood Candelabra 
eWrite for the complete ‘‘Kundtz 
Plan.”’ Use official church sta- 
tionery and state denomination. 


The THEODOR KUNDTZ Co. 


Clergy Chairs 








CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Offering Envelopes 
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Sunday School Envelopes 
Special Offering Envelopes 
Church Record Supplies 


She AMERICAN 
PAPER PRODUCTS CO. 


EASF LIVERPOOL, OHIO, U.S A 
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EASTER SUNDAY 

This is Easter Sunday. Once more 
the blossoming lilies and the open tomb 
remind us that there is no death, but 
only a new phase of life. Once more 
the story of the resurrection morn re- 
minds us that at the very heart of our 
Christian faith stands a sepulcher, at 
its side a white-clad figure, with up- 
raised hand pointing toward heaven. 
Once more the portrait of Jesus painted 
in the glowing words of his most in- 
tense apostle (Paul) stands before us 
in all its splendor, and as we look into 
that perfect face we know that nothing, 
death least of all, can part us from 
such love. Once more, with hearts full 
of fervent love and undimmed hope and 
steadfast faith, we make our own the 
exultant cry of Paul: “O grave, where 
is thy victory? O death where is thy 
sting? Thanks be to God who giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ!” Mary Abby Hurd in Portraits 
of Jesus; Association Press. 


THE REVELATION OF GOD 
James S. Stewart 


If ever you have been moved in some 
great hour of the fulfillment of heart’s 
desire, to kneel and pray and offer 
thanks; 

If ever, when some hope of years lay 
ruined, there spoke a still small voice, 
to steady and control, to lift you from 
the dust and set you on your feet again; 

If ever temptation leapt, swift and 
unheralded, and the edge of the preci- 
pice was near, and for a moment your 
soul was in the balance, and then there 
came a protecting hand that gripped 
you just in time and led you back to 
safety; 

If ever a word in hymn, or prayer, 
or sermon has been to you the opening 
of a window toward Jerusalem; 


If ever a memory of home, or some- 
one’s trust and affection, or the eyes 
of a little child, or some strange 
thought of a green hill far away and 
a cross against the skyline, have held 
honor securely upon the throne of your 
life in a day when honor was threat- 
ened; 


If ever, amid the clamor of doubt 
and argument and scepticism, your in- 
most being has dared to stand and cry, 
“T know.” 

If ever there has fallen across your 











Paul F. Boller 








path some gleam of a light that never 
was on sea or land— 

Then, I beg you, give that experience 
its due name. Call it fancy and imag- 
ination and you will be disastrously 
mistaken. 

Call it the revelation of God, and you 
will be gloriously right! From The 
Gates of New Life; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


THE ESSENTIAL MEANING 
OF EASTER 
A Sermon Outline 

“T am the first and the last, I am 
he that liveth, and was dead; and be- 
hold, I am alive for ever more, Amen, 
and have the keys of hell and death.” 
—Revelation I:17-18. 

What is the essential meaning and 
fundamental message of Easter for us 
today? 

1. It is God’s attestation of the fact 
that Jesus is all he claimed to be be- 
fore he died. 

2. It means that Jesus lives, and con- 
tinues to live in his followers. 

3. It means that God is pledged to 
Christlikeness as the highest ideal for 
the individual and society. 

4. It means God’s assurance in the 
resurrection of Jesus that life is for- 
evermore. 


CARRYING ON IN THESE TIMES 
Six Rules 
John Haynes Holmes 

1. Live one day at a time. 

2. Do the routine work of each day. 

3. Plan to render some extra public 
service. 

4. Seek regular intervals of rest and 
refreshment so as to keep the body in 
health and hold the mind to sanity. 

5. Be pitiful, compassionate, and 
kind in all your relations with your 
fellow-men. 

6. Love God, and trust in him for- 
ever. 


WHY WORSHIP? 
Mary Abby Hurd 

1. Worship enables us to find the 
beauty in the ordinary things of life. 
(In nature; in home). 

2. Worship enables us to see the 
glory in people whom otherwise we 
would deem utterly uninteresting, sor- 
did even. (How Jesus saw good in the 
hearts of ordinary people!) 

3. Worship enables us to see our- 
selves as we are. Isaiah: “Woe is me, 
for I am undone; because I am a man 
of unclean lips . . . for mine eyes have 
seen the king.” 

4. Worship is our response to the 
searching yearning heart of God. Isaiah 
heard God asking: ‘Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us?” 

From Portraits of Jesus; Associa- 
tion Press. 


HOLY WEEK SERMON SERIES 

1. Pilot, the Irresolute. 

2. Herod, the Superficial. 

3. Simon Cyrenian, the Cross Bearer. 

4. Joseph of Arimathea, Giver of 
Best. 

5. The Christ of Calvary. 

J. W. G. Ward, Cameos from Cal- 


vary. 


WAYSIDE PULPIT 
God’s love is like a sunrise. 
* * * 
We can worship while we work. 
* * * 


Every life needs its altar. 
* * * 


It takes courage to walk alone. 
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PRAYER AT EASTER 
Richard Knowles Morton 

Our heavenly Father, infinitely dear 
to us for Thy tenderness and care and 
all-sufficient for us in the bountiful 
fulness of Thy purposes for us and 
Thy many gifts, transform our lives 
as we kneel beneath the shadow of the 
cross. 

Who could disparage life in any way, 


who sees it crowned with the cross of | 


Christ ? 

Who could stray who knew He point- 
ed the way to God and taught men to 
build His kingdom upon earth in ac- 
cordance with divine laws and pur- 
poses ? 

O the tenderness of divine love and 
redeeming sacrifice! 

O what He would do for man! 

The tomb of death and defeat is rent 
asunder. 

Christ is risen! 

Shall we meet Him today as He walks 
the pathway to our hearts? 

Shall He who conquered death be 
given by us the victory over our stub- 
born wills and ignorant minds? 

Christ is risen! 

May we glory in that truth and be 
strengthened by its power! 

Christ is risen! 

May we grow radiant in that firm 
hope and spread love and kindness 
everywhere! 


BELLS ARE CHIMING 
AND CALLING 


A Christiansen Anthem 

“Crumbled have spires in every land 
—bells still are chiming and calling. 
Calling the young and old to rest, but 
above all the soul distrest, longing for 
rest everlasting. Bells are chiming and 
calling. 

“Surely in temple made with hands 
God the most high is not dwelling. 


High above earth his temple stands, | 
all earthly temples excelling. Yet he | 


whom heavens cannot contain chose to 

abide on earth with men—built in our 

bodies his temple, built on a rock. 
“Bells are chiming and calling.” 


WORK BELOW AND LIVE ABOVE 

Passing down a side street in Liver- 
pool, England, one may read this in- 
teresting little sign hanging over the . 
door of a joiner’s shop: Residence 
Above. 

The humble man works below but he 
lives above, which is, by the way, an 
admirable thing to do. 

The necessities of life require us to 
do many momentous, humdrum things 
in order to make a living; but life it- 
self can still be lived on the highlands. 

It is the glory of man—an evidence 
f the image of God within him—that 








THE CHURCH BECOMES THE 
CENTER OF THE COMMUNITY 


A special “Raid” record has been made up 
by means of which the local authorities 
can signal the com- 
munity. 

By microphone the spe- 
cific instructions can also 


be given directly to the 
community. 


Also bugle calls “Taps” 
in particular are now 
available. 


The regular bells and 
chimes records continue 
to serve. 


Write Chimes Headquarters 


ANGERTONE, INc. 
ELECTRIC~ MUSIC 


73 WINTHROP STREET NEWARK, N. J, 













































MATH THIS 
ILLUMINATED BULLETI 


c* “eo 
This beautiful De Luxe CHURCH BULLETIN BOARD, sold at CAME cry 
the extreme low price of $59.00. More than 5,000 now in use. COME ON LET US 
New sign panels to fit your old cabinet can be furnished in any ALL GO TO 

desired size at small cost. Or you can build your own cabinet CHURCH 
from our free blue prints and have a complete new bulletin at a 
great saving. WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


H. E.WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA WRITE FOR CATALOG 216 






































COMMUNION WARE IN CHROME 


Costs Less 
Holds Lustre 
ALSO IN 


White De Luxe Finish and Aluminum 
Our Six-Page Folder of MEMORIAL SUGGESTIONS 
illustrates our Brass Chancel and Altar Crosses; Offering 
Plates in Brass, Chrome, Oak and Walnut and Hymn 
Announcement Tables. Send for your copy. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
296 Broadway Box 2 New York 


Handsome as Silver 
Untarnishable 




















he can work below and live above. | 





HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 


Organ Architects and Builders 
Alliance, Ohio Established 1898 
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“NEW PROCESS” 
Stencils and Back- 
ing Sheets NOW 
ON LY §$2.15 per 
quire of 24 boxed. 
Five Quires $8.75, 
Prepaid. 30-Day 
Money Back Guar- 
antec. Name ma- 
chine. Size. 


PITTSBURGH 
TYPEWRITER 
SUPPLY 


WW336-4th 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Electric Lighted 
— BULLETINS 


Send for FREE Catalog 
containing illustrations 
and prices of the vari- 
ous types of bulletins 
made by us. A post 
card will do! Please be 
sure to mention name 
of your church. 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO. 


Department C Ashtabula, Ohio 











ESTMENTS 
for CLERGY and CHOIR 


ALTAR LINENS, EMBROIDERIES 
MATERIALS BY THE YARD, TAILORING 


Send for our new Catalogue 
417 FIFTH AVENUE 
J. M. Hall, INC. NEW YORK 


American Distributors for Jas. Powell & Sons, Ltd. 
Stained Glass — London, England 








=the a 
8 PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, in 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 


ALTAR FURNISHINGS ¢ DESIGNS SUBMITTED 





crip GOWNS 
Pulpit 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog 
and samples on request. State 
your needs and name of church. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 

1161 South 4th St., Greenville, 11. 











A Service to “Church 
Management” Subscribers 


* 
IN THE GARDEN 
Book to Comfort Those Who Mourn 


Based on the symbolism that God walks in 
the garden where mortals mourn, this little 
book brings a splendid message in verse, ser- 
monettes and Bible quotations. Frontispiece 
has a place for minister’s presentation. 
PRICES WITH WHITE ENVELOPES 
Single Copies—i5ce Each 
Four Copies for 50c 
Nine Copies for $1.00 
* 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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Money Making Through 


Commercial Items 


by Sarah Harsford 


AST week I listened to a cultured 

and interesting woman who told 

our society that we should drop all 
of our plans for making money. 

“The church,” she said, “is for spir- 
itual purposes. When we devote our 
energies to church suppers, bazaars, 
and money-raising plans we defeat its 
very purpose.” 

Somehow the argument left me cold. 
I couldn’t help but think what a dreary 
place our church would be if we took 
this woman seriously. For here were 
women devoutly interested in their 


| ehurch and its work. They are loyal 
| to the point of physical exhaustion to 


her. But their one technique for show- 
ing that loyalty is that of giving them- 
selves to money-raising plans which 
will aid in her material support. 

I don’t say that this should be so. I 
simply say that it is. As long as I can 
remember some people have insisted 
that all money-raising plans should be 
eliminated. But few churches have put 
into effect any program to substitute 
for this plan of consecrated loyalty. We 
probably have more Marthas_ than 
Marys. And the Marthas will aiways 
be encumbered with many things which 
are not on the direct route to the king- 
dom. But they will continue to make 
their contribution in a very material 
way. 

I thought of this when the editor 
asked me to write on some of the ap- 
proved commercial methods of raising 
money in the women’s societies. I have 
seen a lot of them in my time but never 
gave much thought to the purpose be- 
hind them. Now I can see that if a 
commercial house has an item which 
is sufficiently good to interest many 
churches it must have virtue. The com- 
mercial house, in making it available 
to churches, becomes a partner in the 
enterprise. 

Roughly speaking I have found that 
the commercial products may be rough- 
ly divided into three classes. 

1. The items which help to collect 
actual gifts. 

2. The items distinctly religious in 
character and therefore particularly 
suited for a religious society. 

3. Items which are so useful that 
they fit inta the life of the individual. 
I. 

In the first classification we find the 
cent-a-meal banks, coin cards, envelopes 
and other collection devices. These are 


-money made 


actual devices for raising money on an 
easy-pay basis. Don’t laugh at the cent- 
a-meal bank or the coin card which 
picks up one cent at each meal. The 
Kingdom of God or, at least the church 
part of it, is supported by one cent 
pieces. The average per capita giving 
of all church members per day is less 
than four cents. So when you look 
through this magazine and find devices 
which will bring in three cents per day 
or more they are not to be despised. 

The secret of success with these 
items, as is the case with the every 
member canvass, is in a complete cov- 
erage of the prospects. If you have 
fifty women in your society do not rest 
until each one is cooperating. The lazy 
person’s tendency is to let the matter 
rest when those in the faithful circle 
take their boxes. After that is done 
the wise chairman puts on the pressure 
to get them distributed to all of the 
others in the group. The income from 
these devices is surely “giving” as much 
as money placed on the collection 
plates. So what has been said about 
suppers, bazaars and sales schemes 
does not apply here. 

II. 

There are some items which are dis- 
tinctly religious and so must depend 
upon local church cooperation for their 
distribution. Among these are the 
veligious art calendars. They have 
been advertised in this magazine by 
the ‘Standard Publishing Company of 
Cincinnati, the Triumphant Art Pub- 
lishers of Anderson, Indiana, and the 
Messenger Corporation of Auburn, 
Indiana. Religious art is the back- 
ground of these calendars. They are 
just what the religiously-minded person 
wishes in the home. These calendars 
offered to the societies of the church 
at a wholesale price make a natural 
for any class or society. There is 
in the transaction but, 
also, there is a distinctly religious asset 
in the distribution of the calendars. 

Closely allied with that would be the 
gift cards and scripture text folders 
which are offered by the Triumphant 
Art Publishers. As in the case of the 
calendars, attractive wholesale prices 
are made any organization which is in- 
terested in selling them. Their dis- 
tribution is a religious work. Here 
would also belong the Christmas cards 
with religious sentiment. 





. 
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HEN Robert A. Noble took 
Wore the pastorate of the Baptist 

Church in  Cowlesville, New 
York, fifteen years ago, he started a 
small greenhouse so he could practice 
what he preached—flowers for the liv- 
ing. 

Each time he made a sick call, he 
took a bouquet of flowers or a potted 
plant. As he became better acquainted, 
his visits and floral gifts were not con- 
fined to his own parishioners but ex- 
tended to the entire community. 

Mr. Noble’s daughter, Miss Edna May 
Noble, 21, became so interested in 
growing flowers and plants that three 
years ago she built a modern, small 
greenhouse to replace her father’s tiny 
12 by 12 affair. ‘She calls it simply 
“Edna’s” and does a thriving business. 

Her best customer is her father who 
buys from her at wholesale prices the 


Flowers for the Living 
by LeRoy E. Fess 





























flowers and plants he gives away. Ed- 
na gives a tithe of her greenhouse earn- 
ings to church work. 





Tai. 
The field of useful home items is a 
wide one. For some months Church 


Management has carried the advertise- 
ment of the Embroidery Guild, 740 
Broadway, New York City. This or- 
ganization appeals to the heart of the 
woman by offering all kinds of stamped 
fabrics, together with the yarns for 
proper embroidering. In the catalog 
one finds doilies, tablecloths, napkins, 
pillow cases, luncheon sets and many 
other items. The embroidery guild has 
a plan whereby church societies may 
get a wholesale price in these items 
which are, in turn sold to the members 
at a nice profit. 


Harvey L. Shomo, 4230 Old York 
Road, Philadelphia, specializes on tea. 
Fine Pekoe and Orange Pekoe teas are 
available. The tea comes in balls, fifty 
balls in a glassine bag, two such bags 
to a box. Ten boxes make one carton. 
The carton of 1000 tea-bags costs the 
society $6.25. When the tea-bags are 
sold for 55 cents per bag of 50 the so- 
ciety will make a profit of $4.75. 

Sangamon Mills is a constant ad- 
vertiser in this magazine. Their spe- 
cialty is dishcloths. The advertisement 
tells you that more than 1,500,000 of 
their sunflower dishcloths were sold 
last year by 'Sunday school classes and 
women’s societies. If you want a sample 
dishcloth address this advertiser at 
Cohoes, New York. 


This does not exhaust the list of such 


items by any means. 
in recent issues of Church Management 
and use them as illustrations. If you 
know of others as good this journal 
will be glad to have information re- 
garding them. If they are especially 
good it would be inclined to publicize 
them. It is anxious to have the ad- 
vertisements only of commercial or- 
ganizations with records of dependency. 
Send it information which you think 
will be helpful. 





EASTER AS AN ACHIEVEMEN® 


Heaven is tne rich 


Yes, 
gift; it is an achievement. 


gift of God’s 
but belief in it is not a 
It is the 
of practising the values of 


grace. 


reward 
eternal life here in the midst of time. 
No argument, formula or creed can 
assure to you the Easter 
experience can do that. Dare to live 
significantly—which in the end means 
unselfishly—and you will know some- 
But 
more, there will dawn in your heart, 
like the light of a glad Easter day, the 
confidence that such meaningful life 
will go ‘gloriously on through the por- 
tals of death. 
by Frank G. 
Press. 


hope; only 


thing of the Christian’s joy now. 


From Is This Religion? 
Fagerburg; The Judson 


But I saw these | 








YOU CAN HAVE 


» Profitable 


CHRISTIAN 
BUSINESS 


During Fo roma — 
gency e “Home Front” 
sont curnew, must remain strong. More 
catalog full of people are now ——— 
eee the stabilizing power 
Christian influence. 


THE DEMAND FOR RELIGIOUS MERCHANDISE 
1S GREATER THAN EVER 


If you can give a little time plus a little 
effort you can render a good service and 
also enjoy profitable Christian business. 
New Scripture-text Everyday, Mother's 
Day and Sympathy cards. Beautiful Wall 
Plaques, Bibles, Egermeier’s Bible Story 
Books, etc. Also items for men in service. 


TRIUMPHANT ART PUBLISHERS 
Dept. C-40 Sacramento, Calif. or Anderson, Ind. 

















Money for Your Treasury 


Over 2,000,000 
Sunflower Dishcloths 


were sold in 1941 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, etc. Finest quality cloths. They 
enable you to earn money for your 
treasury, and make friends for your or- 
ganization. 


SAMPLE FREE TO OFFICIAL 


Sangamon Mills-Est. 1915-Cohoes, N.Y. 











De Long » DeLong 


1505 Race St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
MEMORIALS, ALTARS, PEWS 
CHANCEL RENOVATIONS 

















RAISE FUNDS FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Excellent opportunity for Ladies’ Aid Societies, 
Members of Church Groups, Bazaars, etc. to earn 
money for their Treasury, by selling our distinctive 
Art Needlework line of stamped linens, pillow 
cases, scarfs, tablecloths, etc. for embroidery. 
Direct from manufacturer at wholesale prices. 
Also Yard Goods line. Write for our FREE 24- 
page catalog. 


EMBROIDERY GUILD 
740 Broadway, Department 626, New York, N.Y. 


CHURCH FURNITURE= 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Altar Vases, Altar Crosses, Bap- 
tismal Fonts, Folding Chairs, Sunday Schoo! 
Furniture. We allow for or sell your eld 
equipment. 

Catalogue and details on request 
REDINGTON CO., Dept. b, Scranton, Ps 
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NEW YORR’S 


GRAND, CENTRAL 


HOTEL 


A 32 story skyscraper hotel, in 
the heart of the Graind Central 
zone, which offers an interesting 
environment unlike the average 
commercial hotel. 

Guests may enjoy the FREE 
use of our famous swimming 
pool, gymnasium, solarium and 
library. Two popular priced 
restaurants. Dancing during 
dinner and supper. 

SENSIBLE RATES 
SINGLE: $2.50 to $5 
DOUBLE: $4.75 to $7 


SHELTON 
HOTEL 


LEXINGTON AYE. 
AT 49x ST. 


\EW YORK 


UNDER KNOTT 
MANAGEMENT 











A.R. WALTY, Mgr 













Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors. Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C12, 
udget Payment Plan 112, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP62. 
Due to present conditions we suggest ordering now for future delivery. 
——— 














See a Gospel sound 
film and be convinced 
of its effectiveness in 
presenting God’s 
Wore Send today for 
descriptive booklet. 


C. 0. BAPTISTA 
FL_MS (Dept. 4) 


Chicago, Illinois 








| FOLDING CHAIRS™] 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. 

Full Upholstered Seat and Form- 

Fitting Back. Rubber Feet. Send 
for Sample. $19.50 Dozen. 


Redington Co. °s?* Scranton,Pa. 


























325 West Huron Street | 
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Use of Post Cards in Pastoral 
Service 






ge your pathway / 


EE his in you r eye 


Sind thin alae ure with,wen withouT cHasiwe + 
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| ina ha ih ht pe age 
| Gloag te 9 gust pe 4 
THE LORD BLESS THEE Ano KEEP THEE a.) 13 990n Aweve 
BDI4 BONE 


"\WORK -TIME/ 
“NIGHT-TIME 3 


When you hear 


Answer, right 


In these days of rubber shortage the 
wise minister will seek to find effective 
ways of pastoral service which will, at 
the same time, make possible saving on 
automobile tires. Direct mail offers a 
splendid medium. 

Have you given sufficient thought to 


| the postal card which can be mailed 


for 1c? We have selected some samples 
from: a recent catalog of Goodenough 
& Woglom Company. Another adver- 
tiser, the Standard Publishing Com- 
pany, also offers a splendid selection. 
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BIRTHDAY BLESSING 


As sunlight marks the héur 
‘Upon dial here, 
Thay light divine set 
seal ard sign 
On hour, 4 day, 
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We suggest that you ask for samples 
and plan ways to use them in your 
work. 

An attractive card can bear a friend- 
ly greeting on a birthday, remind the 
absentee of his obligations; give an ap- 
peal for attendance at a special service 
and render other services. Mr. Harry 
G. Simpson of Goodenough & Woglom 
Company says that he will be glad to 
send any minister subscriber of Church 
Management a splendid sample collec- 
tion. 
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65 Fifth Avenue 








STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 


At Low Costs 


Through the use of “Windowphanie” plain glass windows 
can be transformed into rich, colorful designs. 


Easily 


Ask for free samples 


C. M. MALZ New York City 














“A MAN DIED FOR ME” 


In New York city a few years ago 
a man became known in some circles 
for his zeal in being helpful in as many 
ways as possible. He had a strange 
knack of being on hand when need arose 
in the personal lives of others; when 
he could help he did so; when he need- 
ed more help he knew how to ask it of 
others. He was asked one day how he 
came to be so active in helping other 
people. He replied, “A man once died 
for me.” It came out that in an emer- 
gency when his life was in danger a 


man had thrown himself into the breach | 
and saved him from death, though in | 


doing so the other man lost his own 
life. He had always felt that he owed 
double duty to the world for that. 

Let each of us who has survived be 
helpful for two! It sounds almost like 
a made-up tale, but it is true. For a 
Man died for us once, the most per- 
sistently hopeful, helpful Man _ the 
world ever saw. After that, we can- 
not be our own. We owe double duty 
of courage, obedience, ministry. We 
are not our own; we belong to him. 
From The Christian Century Pulpit; 
Sermon by Cleland B. McAfee; The 
Christian Century Press. 


THE GLORY OF GOING FORTH 


A young college woman some time 
ago passed a trenchant criticism on the 
conventional sermon. She said that no 
matter where a preacher started into 
his discourse, one always knew where 
he was coming out—which, by the way, 
is more than many ministers them- 
selves seem to know—that however 
dark the picture painted at the begin- 
ning, the conclusion was always that 
Christ would bring things out right in 
the end. No doubt that is the impres- 
sion given by our usual sermonizing. 
Our proclaiming of the Christian mes- 
sage resembles the presentation of a 
familiar Shakespearean plot in that we 
know how it is coming out. But that 
is exactly what was not the case with 
the original gospel of Christ. These 
first followers of Jesus did not know 
how it was coming out. Therein lies 
the glory of their going forth. Ralph 
W. Sockman in The Paradoxes of 
Jesus; The Abingdon Press. 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 


Outfitters tc over 2500 


LUANG 


erty 


and seminaries. 


Write for catalog. 
Mc. CARTHY & SIMON inc. 


Gotatblithed Wie 
7-9 WESI 36ST. NEW YORK,NY. 








for full details. 
The RAULAND CORP. 
4245 North Knox Ave. 
CHICAGO, KL. 





Workmanshiy Unsurpassed 


schools colleges, churches 





Enhance your church 
service with a modest- 
ly-priced Webster- 
Rauland Sound Sys- 
tem. Write Dept. 8-F 








AMERICAN CHURCH SEIZED 
BY GERMAN ARMY 


New York—The American Church in 
Berlin, a favorite place of worship for 
in Germany 
during pre-war years, has been seized 
by the German army, according to word 
received here from the Department of 
State by the American and Foreign 


United States travelers 


Christian Union, owners of the church. 


(The American and Foreign Christian 

both the 

in Berlin and the | 
The present | 
status of the Paris church is unknown, | 
it was stated here, although sufficient | 
funds are available in France to sup- | 


Union operates and owns 
American Church 


American Church in Paris. 


port it for the next two years.) 
The Rev. Stewart Hermann, pastor of 


the Berlin church, has been interned | 


somewhere in Germany, it is believed. 
Following the outbreak of war with the 
United States Mr. Hermann left Berlin 
and has not been heard from since. 





ASKS LAYMEN TO TAKE OVER 
PASTORAL DUTIES 
Syracuse, New York—Because of an 


impending shortage of pastors, Bishop 
Charles Wesley Flint of this area of | 


the Methodist Church has called upon 


laymen to take over much of the work | 


that is handled by pastors in normal 
times. 








CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
Found in Prosperous 
Churches 





OUTSTANDING 
CHURCH-SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


in America have been equipped 
from the full line of Sunday 
school furniture manufactured 
by us. 

What Are Your Requirements? 


Inquiries Will Receive 
Prompt Attention 


Standard School 


Equipment Co. 
Siler City, North Carolina 

















for a fine single 
room with bath 


. $3.50 to $7.00 Double 


~ 1000 ROOMS - 1000 BATHS 
Write for Maps and Booklet 
George H. Newton ~ Manager 


i, George 


East 28th St. 
Hotel : — Yon K NY 








20 H CENTURY QUARTERLY 


Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor 
For Better Teaching, Deeper 
Study, Firmer Faith. The leading Lesson 
Quarterly of young people and adults. 
Based on International Uniform Lessons. 
Sample copy Free. Write today. 
THE 20™ CENTURY QUARTERLY 


27 W. Van Buren St., Dept. CM, Chicago, Ih, 











HOIR GOWNS 


BULPIT VESTMENTS 


Hangings Ornaments-Fringes- 
“Furnishings and Supplies: 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


The C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon,0. 
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NO LIQUOR SERVED 
AT THESE HOTELS / 





| 
| 
There are members in your church | 


who will wish to patronize “Dry Hotels.” 
We suggest that you pass this list on 
to them either by publishing it in your 
church calendar or by clipping it from 
the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
GLASLYN-CHATHAM—Park Place. Ocean view. 


Quiet refined environment. Reasonable rates. 
American Plan. 100 well appointed rooms. Thirty- 
second year under same management. N. L. 


Jones. 
* 7 + 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 

THE NORTHFIELD—Outdoor sports on our 
250-acre estate. Indoor entertainment. Spacious 
rooms. Perfect comfort. Traditional New Eng- 
land hospitality. Open all year. <A. Gordon 
Moody, Mgr. 

~ * ~ 


PHILADELPHIA 
ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and I7th Street. 208 
rooms—$2.50 up. In the heart of Philadelphia. 
Running ice water, private baths in all rooms 
— and meeting rooms. Louis E. Pike 
gr 


THE WHITTIER—140 North 15th Street. Owned 
and operated by Philadelphia Young Friends As- 
sociation. Rooms with running water—$1.50 to 
$2.00. With private bath—$2.50 up. F. M. 
Scheibley, Mgr. 


* * * 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


STRATH HAVEN INN—A_ suburban hotel. 
Rooms with running water—$1.50 to $2.00. With 
gg bath—$2.50. F. M. Scheibley, Owner and 
Mer. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR CHURCH 

with 

MANITOWOC FINE FURNITURE 
Write for Drawings and Prices 


MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 
Department No. 5 Waukesha, Wisconsin 



































o CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES + EMBROIDERIES 

. HANGINGS + STOLES » VESTMENTS 

Pa ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 

ir \ \\ COMMUNION SERVICE 
a NEW CATALOG on Request 

NATIONAL ACADEM IC CAP ¢'GOWN CO. 


1-23 ARCH PHILADELPHIA,PA 


COMMUNION TABLES 


Beautiful Designs in Richly Carved Wood. 
Splendid for Memorial Presentation. 
Priced From $25.00 Upward. Booklet of 
Designs Submitted on Request. 


Redington Co., Dept. 502, Scranton Pa. 
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History of the Universal 
Christian Flag 


by Charles A. Gearing 


S a young man born of the Spirit 
I had given myself completely to 
the study of the history of the 


| world, taking up each nation, race and 
| people in particular. I read and studied 
| the Bible through five times, using vari- 


ous commentaries, encyclopedias and 
reference works, examining deeply the 
Hebrew, Catholic and various English 
translations including the reading of all 


_ Apocryphal books of the Old and New 


Testaments, and once owned a set of 


| the ancient Jewish Talmud. I read the 


writings of Josephus who lived in the 


| first century of the Christian era, and 
_the church history of Eusebius who 





lived in the third. In addition I have 
read Christian history completely from 
the time of Christ to the present, under- 
standing the originations, creeds and 
rituals of all denominations of world 
Christendom today including the Greek 
and Roman Catholic. I also examined 
the religions of Asia, the American 
Indians, Mohammedism and the Zend- 
Avesta of the ancient Persians. I found 
through all this maze there is only one 
true God and eternal life, and that is 
Jesus Christ, and I firmly believe in 
the unity of purpose of Christ’s entire 
world Kingdom against the forces of 
evil no matter what the forms. 


I saw and understood how Christ’s 
Kingdom on earth ought to have the 
most beautiful and significant world- 
wide Christian banner truly its own, 
of pure Christian origin, and not copied 


from some national flag such as the 
old Christian flag had been copied from 
the American flag. Only the most ex- 
cellent flag should depict the universal 
power and glory of Christ’s Kingdom 
on earth. 


After about two years study and con- 
templation from every angle, taking 
into account the various preferences of 
colors by the different nations and peo- 
ples, I observed how God himself used 
the different colors in the universe and 
acted according to his way, selecting 
all colors from the rainbow excepting 
white for orange using each in world 
symbolism declaring the glory to God. 
Furthermore, all clerical colors of the 
church are in the new flag excepting 
black thus honoring the various seasons 
of the Christian year. I named this 
flag the Universal Christian Flag in 
honor of the Universal Kingdom and 
eternal glory of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God and Savior of the world. It is 
called the Royal Christian Banner in 
honor of what Peter said, 1 Pet. 2-9. 

Regarding criticism inferring clash- 
ing of colors in the new flag, I refer 
to nature’s most brilliant creations con- 
taining a multiplicity of colors. Colors 
do not clash in this flag. To some it 
may seem at first because they are not 
accustomed to it, but once the new flag 
is understood, Christianity has its com- 
plete world-wide symbolism in _ this 
Royal Christian Banner. 
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DEVOTIONAL I 
GUIDE 
FOR WARTIME 
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! Single Copies—12c 


A WARTIME’# ® 
DEVOTIONAL GUIDE 


‘|| Just the booklet to distribute to those who need the calm- 

| ness of prayer in the chaotic world situation. 
| of devotions for each day of the week, fcllowed by miscel- 
|| laneous prayers for wartime. 
| following defeat, before battle. 
homes, for those who find the economic adjustment difficult, 
for the men in service, for those who mourn. 
for universal peace. 


An outline 


Prayers following victory, 
Prayers for disrupted 


A prayer 


Small Enough to Go Into the Pocket or Purse — Big Enough to Change a Life 


One Dozen Copies (Postpaid)—$1.00 


(Special Prices on Quantities of 100 or More) 


| Size of Booklet 6%2”"x3%2” 


CHURCH 


1900 Euclid Avenue 


MANAGEMENT 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


HE vacation exchange is an old and 

honored institution with Church 

Management readers. During the 
past dozen years it has been responsible 
for hundreds of pleasant vacations. 

The technique for its use is very 
simple. If you can offer a parsonage 
and pulpit exchange, list your proposi- 
tion in as few words as possible and 
address the item to this department. 
Make clear in the announcement if 
honorarium is to be paid in addition 
to use of parsonage. 

No charge is made for the items 
which appear in the department. It is 
necessary, however, that you give a 
post office address that no burden for 
readdressing and forwarding mail fall 
on Church Management office. Items 
which reach us by April 10th, may have 
placement in the May issue. 

The exchange will be continued in 
the May and June issues and then be 
closed until the spring of 1943. 


Methodist Church—about 700 mem- 
bers—in the Huntington District. Town 
of 12,000 population, located on border- 
line of Kentucky and near Virginia. 
Unexcelled mountain scenery. Fine 
highways and railroad accommodations. 
Excellent brick eight-room parsonage. 
Will exchange for one month during 
midsummer. Address Fred B. Wyand, 


First Methodist Church, Williamson, 
West Virginia. 


Methodist. Three-point town and 
country circuit along Allegheny River 
in center of beautiful scenery in foot- 
hills of Allegheny Mountains, near 
Grove City, White Hall, Cherry Run 
and Western Pennsylvania religious 
camps and conferences. Will exchange 
parsonage and pulpits with any evan- 
gelical minister in or near Ithaca, New 
York for last of July and first of 
August, or what have you for a couple 
of weeks in mid-July. Milton Thomas, 
Emlenton, Pa. 


WILL SUPPLY 
Presbyterian minister desires to sup- 
ply the pulpit of any church, in the 
eastern part of the United States, dur- 
ing August, for the use of the manse. 
Two in family. Chas. W. Chadwick, 35 
Blaine Ave., Manor, Pa. 


A Congregational minister, 38 years 
old, pastor of a church of 500 members 
in a small industrial city of 12,000, 
would like to supply in western or cen- 
tral New York State for the month 
of August in return for the use of the 
manse. Denomination or size of church 
unimportant. Frank M. Blish, 308 East 
Second Street North, Newton, Iowa. 


Methodist, Francesville, Indiana. 90 
miles from Chicago, Ill. Will supply 
any Protestant denomination, July or 
August for use of parsonage. Two in 
family. Prefer Michigan or Wisconsin. 
J. P. Alford, Francesville, Indiana. 





WASHINGTON TAXES ‘EXCESS’ 
CHURCH PROPERTY 


Washington—Holding that the right 
of tax exemption in the case of relig- 
ious, educational or charitable institu- 
tions does not carry the privilege of 
having large “excess” lands, the gov- 
ernment for the District of Columbia 
has ordered realty taxes levied against 
substantial holdings of the Washington 
Cathedral and the Georgetown Visita- 
tion Convent. The district commission- 
ers also announced tax levies against 
additional church properties. 


The commissioners applied a rule 
against “excess” land, ruling that while 
church property is properly exempt 
from taxation, the right of exemption 
“does not carry with it the privilege 
of having large areas of land adjacent 
thereto exempt from taxes.” In the 


case of the Georgetown Visitation Con- | 


vent, it was stated that it was “utterly 
absurd” to exempt from taxation 33.38 
acres of land used for 215 students. 


Nearly 66 per cent of the land of the 
Visitation Convent was ordered taxed, 
and nearly 40 per cent of the land hold- 
ings at the Washington Cathedral were 
ordered returned to taxable status. Ac- 


cording to district officials, the total 
value of the cathedral holdings, includ- 
ing land and building, was estimated 
“conservatively” at more than $8,453,- 
000, with the assessed value of the con- 
vent’s real estate held at more than 
$624,400. 








Used Books 
We Will Buy 


If in good condition we 
will pay for the follow- 
ing used books by Wil- 
liam H. Leach: 
Church Administration 
(Cokesbury Press Edi- 


| AREER Zi viable 60c 
Church Publicity ______ 50c 
Church Finance ______-_ 50c 


Here’s Money for 
Churches 


Church Management 


1900 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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ET our printed supplies—bulletins, 
post card announcements, sou- 
venirs—aid you in _ presenting 

your special services! 

A complete sample packet including 
Mother’s Day supplies will be sent free 
upon request. 

BULLETINS—Printed to your order 
or an attractive cover varied for each 
Sunday. Ask for information and sam- 
ples. 


The Woolverton Printing Company 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Write us about your next printing order. 
We may be able to save you money. 














GOWNS 


FOR THE 


PULPIT and CHOIR 


BY 
EXPERIENCED 
CRAFTSMEN 


CotrellandLeonard, 


INC. 
Established 1832 
398 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


@QUALITY MATERIALS 
. @DEPENDABLE SERVICE 




















TWO SONG BOOKS THAT PROMOTE 
SPIRITUAL GROWTH 


Christian Service Songs—A new, dis- 
tinctive book of 312 tested hymns. USx- 
pensive in appearance, yet low in price. 

Youth Hymnal—For Juniors, Intermedi- 
ates, Young People. A rich source for char- 
acter growth and spiritual guidance. 

Write today for examination copy 
of either book 
RODEHEAVER HALL - MACK CO. 
Dept. CM-4 
Winona Lake, Indiana 











EASTER HYMNS IN KODACHROME 


e“Christ Arose’” and ‘‘He Lives’—20 slides—$5.50 

eBond Sermon Series designed for your Pas- 
sion Week services, black and white 35 mm. 
film, $2.00 and $2.50. 


e ‘Easter Witness’ (90 fr.)—-a complete program 
for the Sunday School—$3.50 (S.F.), $4.00 
(D. ¥.). 


BOND SLIDE CO., Dept. CM 
68 W. Washington Street Chicago, Illinois 


Ue Depandabte’ DIETZ p 








hi 
A REMINDER TO PRAY FOR THE BOYS 
SERVICE HONOR ROLL 
in Patriotic Colors 
Removable name cards for listing the names of the 
boys in service 
Write for Church Supplies Catalogue 


WM. H. DIETZ, 10 So. Wabash, Dept. 25, Chicago 


» BUY DEFENSE BONDS ¥ 


Buy Defense Bonds out of the proceeds of 








Sunflower Dishcloth sales. Your group 
can buy twice as many and gain twice the 
benefits for your organization. 


SAMPLE FREE TO OFFICIAL 


Sangamon Mills - Est. 1915- Cohoes,N.Y. 
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Editorials 

(From page 7) 
wise than discourage giving to Christian mis- 
sions. Now that the world has been brought 
closer together we must share the responsibil- 
ity for the unfortunate of other lands. Churches 
and missionaries need support; hungry people 
need, to be fed; the field is ripe for Christian 
evangelism in many parts of the world. 


Evangelism. There is a need, today, for a 
virile type of evangelism in the homeland. One 
has but to drive through the rural areas or 
walk the city streets to see that the evangelist 
is again busy. Many times these evangelists 
represent a type of thinking which you and I 
cannot endorse. Our answer should be to 
build a type of evangelism which meets the 
needs. 


There must be many preachers who can put 
the truths of the Christian faith in plain, clear 
language which the man on the street can un- 
derstand. We do not see the need for the re- 
turn of the old-fashioned religious revival. But 
we do sense that the time is ripe for an evan- 
gelism of the spoken word. Why not give it 
a chance in your church or in cooperation with 
other churches? 


Education. Always an essential this is even 
more so now. Youth may go into the army or 
civilian defense. Children are available for 
Sunday school, daily vacation Bible school, 
week-day Bible training. Teachers should be 
sensitive to the need. 


Ministry to Men in the Service. This 
hardly needs emphasis. Every minister is con- 
scious of the need of closest pastoral attention 
to the men in the various branches of the serv- 
ice and to their families. Much of the religious 
service rendered to men in uniform will be 
through larger units such as the United Serv- 
ice Organization, the denominations, the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches and the official chap- 
laincies. The local church, however, carries a 
heavy burden in sustaining morale and build- 
ing religious faith. The service man and the 
family which he represents should be assured 
that the blessing of the church rests upon them. 


Peace. Yes, the minister has an obligation 
to point out that war is not the normal condi- 
tion of the world. Peace will come. Be care- 
ful, in preaching peace, not to promise too 
much. If the Axis powers win the war Chris- 
tian ideals will play little part in any peace 
terms. If the Allied nations win Christianity 
will have a better chance. But remember that 
this is a war of nations and among our allies 
are Russia and China which are not Christian 
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lands. The Christian church can hardly speak 
for these nations. Yet, the peace may be more 
democratic because they will have a part in 
it. It is better to be an honest interpreter than 
to raise false hopes. 


These are challenging days for the Chris- 
tian church. They are busy days for the 
preacher who wants to lead. He will have an 
opportunity to use all of his consecration and 
ingenuity and still function within the tradi- 
tional areas of church activity. 





Tire Rationing Almost Did It 


E have it on the word of one of our 

\ \ subscribers. When the government first 
clamped down on tires two small town 
preachers figured out a way of combining their 
work. They lived in villages some eight miles 
apart. Each man held a service in his own 
town Sunday mornings and then went to the 
neighbor’s town for a second service in the 
evening. The two friends always passed each 
other on the way and waved friendly greetings. 


Now it happened that each man was caught 
with well worn tires. Eight miles is not far 
tc drive an automobile but it is a long way to 
walk. They got together to discuss the situ- 
ation. 


Wouldn’t it be a splendid plan to turn the 
two churches in each town over to the resident 
minister? It would save tires and might aid 
in the building of the kingdom of God. 


It was put up to the local congregation and 
had a fair chance of approval. Then came a 
new order giving clergymen priority rights on 
the purchase of tires. The matter was no 
longer urgent and was dropped. Again, the 
two clergymen wave to one another as they 
pass on the road. 


That is just how close the tire rationing 
program came to being a kingdom builder. 





An Ancient Picture of Noble Priest 


How glorious was he when the people gathered 
round him 

At his coming forth out of the sanctuary! 

When he took up the robe of glory, 

And put on the perfection of exultation, 

In the ascent of the holy altar, 

He made glorious the precinct of the sanctuary. 

-——Ecclesiasticus. 





A minister of God is to “give himself” not 
“throw himself away.” 
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BRONZE TABLETS STIMULATE CONTRIBUTIONS 








The policy of acknowledging gifts with 
Everlasting Bronze Tablets makes people 
respond favorably. 
than $10.00 so you can confidently sponsor 
this beneficial plan. 


We aid you by giving Preview Drawings 
without charge when you send measure- 


Small designs are less 


ments and inscription. We specialize in 
This Memorial Tablet measures 30 by mail orders with consequent economy and 
40 inches. It is now in a Memphis, efficiency. Ask for our interesting and use- 


Tenn., church. Small 
this also available. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


United States Bronze Sign Co., 


designs like fy) leaflets. 


You are welcome to them. 


@ Designers — Craftsmen — Founders 


970 BROADWAY 
NEW YORE, Ls os 
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STANDING BY 
FOR ORDERS 


The biggest job facing us—and you—is to 


help win the war. 


Royal is ready to do its 


full share—is proud to fill the modest war 


contracts it now has. 


imposed and more will come. 
all verdicts with a smile. 

but so far 
we can make surprisingly 


about the future, 
cerned, 


delivery. 


WRITE 


You will find Royal 


strong and comfortable. 


with steel, 


masonite seats. 


upholstered or 
Steel construction. 


Restrictions have been 


We'll accept 


We don’t know 


chairs 


as today is con- 


prompt 


FOR DESCRIPTION 


safe, 


Available 
tempered 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 


188 N. Michigan Ave., 


New York 


Los 


Dept. A, 
Angeles 


Toronto 








Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. ‘ 


S 
Sangamon Mills 
Schauffler College 
Seribner’s Sons, Charles 


Shelton Hotel 
Standard Publishing Co., The 
Standard School Equipment Co. 


T 


Thomas Communion Service Co. 
Triumphant 
Tralle, 


Art Publishers 
Henry E. 


Third Cover 
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Union Theological Seminary 29 
United States Bronze Sign Co. 
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Ward Co., The C. E. 7 
Webster- Rauland Corp. 17 
Wicks Organ Co. 6, 41 
Will & Baumer Candle Co. 23 
Willett, Clark & Co. 17 
Winters Specialty Co., H. E. 13 
Woolverton Printing Co. 19 


































































Church Management Directory for 1942-43 


To Be Published July 1, 1942 
PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


@ StTupDY THEME: Pastoral Psychology. A twelve months’ reading survey of this field prepared 
by Professor Kar] R. Stolz, Hartford Theological Seminary. 
@ SERMON OUTLINES FOR THE YEAR. July, 1942. through June, 1943. These have been prepared 
by Thomas H. Warner whose work other years, in this area, has been so satisfactory. 
@ LITURGICAL CALENDAR. A composite calendar based on the one used by the historic church, 
together with the special days observed by evangelical churches. This is really a worship guide 
for the year in advance. 
@ HAND Book OF DEDICATIONS. Services for dedicatory services in various departments of 
churches. We have selected those for which we have had the most requests. 
@ SURVEY OF THE YEAR PAST. An analysis of the gains or losses of the past year in church 
activities. 
@ TRADE DIRECTORY. A “where to buy” guide. Only one published in the Protestant field. 
@ WEALTH OF THE CHURCH. Valuable reference study based on releases of the last Federal 
census and the United Stewardship Council. 

This Directory will go to all paid-up subscribers of “Church Management” 

as the July issue. Make sure that you have your copy. Non-subscribers 

may reserve copies by sending remittance of 50 cents. 


Church Management 
1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 

















Here Is a Splendid Investment for Your Church 


An Efficient Low Priced 
Addressing Machine 


UNDREDS cf churches have been waiting for this. The Addresser- 
ette, made by the Elliott Addressing Machine Company, is a fast 
and efficient addresser, which will last for years, yet sells for about 

one-third of competing comparable equipment. 

It uses the famous Elliott stencil. You type the names and addresses 

on the stencils with your own typewriter. Each one is good for 10,000 
impressions. To operate the machine these stencils are placed in the 
hopper at the left of the machine. Each time the lever is brought for- 
ward an envelope is addressed and the stencil discharged at the left. 
Eight times faster than typing. 





You can get the mail out to your congregation in a few minutes. 
We recommend it for mailing lists up to 500 names. If your list is larger 
than that we shall be glad to recommend a larger machine. THE ADDRESSERETTE 


ADDRESSERETTE alone - : ; $17.50 
ADDRESSERETTE with all the equipment necessary to put it at 
work. This includes 200 blank stencils, clamp for typewriter, 


stencil moistener and ink for printing______ __ 22.10 


All Prices F. O. B. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Send To) Illustrated Circular and Price List 
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